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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 

Why does not some ingenious person invent an amuse- 
ment for the seaside? It is easy enough to import amuse- 
ments such as German bands and Ethiopian serenaders 
(though very difficult to export them when you have once 
got them); it has even been found possible to introduce into 
a popular watering-place steam merry-go-rounds—a pic- 
turesque addition indeed to the ‘silent splendours ” of the 
sea-shore. There is dear Aunt Sally, of course, and shoot- 
ing at mechanical rabbits (almost as expensive to the 
indifferent sportsman as preserving); but even those who 
tuke pleasure in such violent delights must own that they 
ure Inappropriate to the romantic scene. Why cannot the 
sands themselves be utilised for this purpose ° Is the genius 
who invented croquet deceased, and has he left no offspring ? 
for, if the principle of heredity is to be accepted at all, his 
children should surely partake of his transcendent talents. 
Another (so-called) summer has come and gone: let us 
hope before our ‘three fine days” (though there seems 
to be only two of them now) ‘‘and a thunderstorm” 
come round again, somebody will have invented some- 
thing to do at the seaside with some sort of local colour- 
ing and association in it. The aimless manner in which 
the great middle class (as we call them at election times) 
seek their seaside pleasures, and in vain, upon their holiday 
is pathetic. They scorn the enjoyments of the rabble, but 
have none of their own. I have noted their little ways 
for many seasons, and they make me sad. Though they 
have come down to look upon the ocean, they flatten their 
noses against the print-shop windows, in preference to any 
other prospect, and try to persuade themselves that the 
works of art therein exhibited are new to them. They 
listen to the sand preacher—a different genus from the 
street preacher, with a longer and louder tongue—but 
without deriving any edification: he is not respectable 
enough for them. When they have done that and taken 
a tive-shilling drive in a fly to nowhere in particular, 
there is absolutely nothing left for them but to watch 
the Mary Jane set sail with her cargo of excursionists 
at a shilling an hour. This, fortunately, takes a long time, 
for, though the captain may admit that time and tide wait 
for no man, he conceives that man is born to wait for any 
time or tide, and induces him to do so by the most earnest 
assertions of * Only one minute more and off she goes.” 
The tripper, who is secretly aware that he is going to his 
doom, and wishes to get it over, chafes at the delay; but 
Paterfamilias, as he leans over the parapet of the parade, 
sucking at his cigar or the handle of ‘his umbrella, is well 
pleased at it. He knows that when he has seen the 
Mary Jane off there will be nothing more to see or to do. 

People talk of Christmastide as being the season of 
good-fellowship, but as a matter of fact this is more true 
of autumn, when one’s acquaintances have come back 
from their holidays and are quite glad to see one. Before 
December arrives they have got tired of us, and are 
reminded of those little weaknesses they have (falsely 
attributed to us, and which, in our absence, they had for- 
gotten. They have also something fresh to tell us—about 
themselves, it is true, but that dish was always a favourite 
with them, and it is less unattractive with a new sauce. If 
they suffer from the same ailments as we do, it is interesting 
to compare notes with them of the effect of various kinds of 
‘*treatment ” : one has tried hot baths, and another mud 
baths, and another the grape cure, and provided, as is most 
likely, that they have received no more benefit from 
them than we have from our remedies, their experiences 
are welcome enough. We always told them ‘+ what quackery 
it all was, and that there was nothing like massage or an 
electric belt ’—and the first part of our statement, at all 
events, has been verified. The loyalty with which men 
stick to their own nostrums after all reasonable hope of 
amendment has departed reminds one of the devotion of the 
Jacobites to the Stuart dynasty. A friend informed me the 
other day that Aix-les-Bains had, vears ago, * entirely 
cured” him of rheumatism, ‘‘and now,” he added, “I 
go there every season.”’ To one who is familiar with that 
locality the gratitude which induces anybody to revisit it 
without ne essity, and simply on sentimental grounds, will 
be thoroughly appreciated. One of the disagreeables of 
going to a health resort, if one is not actually crippled, but 
only expects to be, is that that condition is taken for granted. 
The kindly waiter inquires, ‘*‘ What orders for the bath chair 
this morning **’ when you are not dreaming of a bath 
chair; but it makes you dream of it, and also of a still 


slower and more mournful vehicle. 


The opening of the Colchester oyster fishery has, we 
are told, been just = 
for opened oysters in London, this word 
would seem to be analogous to the state of a district in 


proclaimed.” From the price charged 
* proclaimed <i 


freland in that condition. The ceremony may be necessary, 
but the results are disagreeable. The cost of this edible, 
now fixed for the season, is more than threepence a-piece in 
When millionaires tell us they have 
no advantages to speak of over their neighbours, they 
forget the oysters. There must surely be something 


its own birthplace! 


wrong about this tariff, which is getting higher and higher 
yearly, notwithstanding that Frank Buckland (who knew 
something of the subject) promised us twenty years ago 
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that oysters would become cheap, if only certain restric- 
tions, which Government adopted, were laid upon their 
consumption. ‘‘Natives” are, in fact, to persons of limited 
means a prohibited article. Under these circumstances, it 
is offensive to read that the Mayor and Corporation of 
Colchester (who, one supposes, have something to answer 
for in the matter) were served with ‘an unlimited supply” 
on ‘** proclamation day.’’ However, as they had ‘“‘gin and 
gingerbread’ handed round with their oysters, one cannot 
but hope that they reaped the consequences of that com- 
bination. One has always heard that oysters, when 
washed down by gin, turn into stones: of the effects of 
that combination with gingerbread added, no one, except 
in Colchester, has, I fancy, hal any experience. 


It is deplorable to find a stroke of luck--some consider- 
able gift of the Goddess Fortuna—rendered valueless by 
an act of ill-judgment. A Berkshire labourer found a bag 
of gold coins the other day in the thatch of an old granary 
during its demolition, and at once sent a sovereign to the 
public-house wherewith to treat his mates. This was, to 
say the least of it, a dangerous generosity. The innkeeper 
declined to take it (which does not look well for the Berk- 
shire intelligence) ‘* because it was sixty years old,” and 
everybody at once began to talk about it. The finder then 
took £70 to the bank and got new coins for old ones at a 
little discount ; and again, overcome by liberality, gave 
each of the clerks a golden seven-and-sixpenny piece to 
‘*remember” him by—the very thing he ought to have 
avoided. A more complete case of mismanagement of a wind- 
fall probably never took place. As the majority of the coins 
were sovereigns, there might have occurred, no doubt--to 
a nice conscience—the suggestion that they might belong 
to the living heirs of somebody. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
for example, or some professional moralist, might have 
advertised the discovery in the newspapers; but from all 
that appears to the contrary the finder in question would 
have acted just as imprudently if he had found a pot full 
of gold coins of the time of Edward VI. What has happened 
is the development of a pitiable desire for gain in several 
quarters—in the Treasury, in the lord of the manor, and 
in a person who claims the coins from a great-aunt. In 
these days, when so many works are published not, indeed, 
for nothing, but for no obvious reason—there is surely room 
for a little handbook upon treasure trove, with suggestions 
as to the right course to be adopted in the various cases, 


The question of deaf jurymen seems still to be agitating 
the public mind. It persists in supposing that the original 
causes of the double trial went not only voluntarily but 
eagerly into the box. If this was the case, they ought to 
have been excluded from exercising the office, whether 
deaf or not. The Juries Act expressly stipulates that the 
names of men suffering ‘‘ from lunacy or imbecility of 
mind” should be struck out from the list of those liable 
to serve; and it is certain that ary volunteer juryman 
must be subject to one or the other of those ailments. 
Men who plead deafness are always looked upon with sus- 
picion, and in the opinion of the judge are never deaf. The 
object of the law appears to be to make the service as dis- 
agreeable as possible, and to scoff at all excuses. The address 
of the summoning officer is never given in the summons, 
so that there is no method of communicating to him the 
fact that he has made a mistake. The lunatie (if that is 
what is the matter with him) has to appear in person. The 
one blessing which old age confers upon a man in this 
country is that he need no longer bea juryman. He limps 
into court upon his crutches, and with a trembling hand 
produces his certificate of baptism, to the envy of all the 
young fellows. And yet the newspapers would have us 
believe that two deaf persons positively concealed their 
infirmity in order to be put in the box! It is possible, of 
course, that the legal authorities have set this story afloat 
to persuade people that service on juries is popular—just as 
the War Office might picture two candidates for the army 
concealing their cork legs in their ardour to become 
recruits. The idea is, no doubt, ingenious, but the motive 
incredible. 

Mr. Walter Besant’s comments upon the late literary 
frauds are very entertaining. It is only, perhaps, the 
Authors’ Society that can gauge the intense desire of the 
amateur scribe to see himself in print, which is, of course, 
the rogue’s opportunity, and makes the pirate publisher 
possible. It is a desire as unintelligible to the man of 
ordinary common-sense as that of the drunkard for his 
drink, but it is scarcely less powerful. If belief in oneself can, 
as some imagine, ensure success, the amateur in literature 
ought to be at the head of his profession. Here is a recent 
example: ‘‘ What I now send you” (for he had sent some- 
thing before) ‘‘ is, itis hardly too much to say, a revelation ; 
it will also, upon the most interesting and sublime subject 
known to the human mind, effect a revolution. Do not 
suppose I am blinded by vanity or the desire of gain. I 
am giving you an opportunity such as was never before 
afforded to any editor.” Upon this priceless work being 
declined, a different description of letter was received from 
the disappointed author: ‘ You have never read my 
work. After the first eighty pages, I had gummed the 
manuscript together, and it has been returned still gummed. 
This is not the first time this has happened, and it shows 
why books of genius remain unpublished in this country.” 
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It appears, therefore, that the ‘‘ opportunity” iad bee 
offered to another editor. 


One of the complainants in the late case was a poet, 
who paid £15 for a publication that never took place. He 
was a waiter, and therefore, presumably, used to delay, but 
this passed all bounds. In some cases it appears that 
everything does not come to him who waits. So far as 
I know, though, from the recent ‘* History of White's,” 
we find waiters have been members of Parliament and 
even Governors of Madras, they have not distinguished 
themselves in literature. That they should seldom ‘ drop 
into poetry” seems natural enough, but that they should 
never have been prose writers is rather strange. They see a 
good deal of life. The ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Waiter,” espe- 
cially of a club waiter, ought to be full of interest. An 
employé at the Athenzeum who afterwards migrated to 
the Turf would have a good deal to say of different aspects 
of society if ‘“‘he brought an eye for all he saw” and 
(especially) an ear for all he heard. 


Notwithstanding that the Nihilist in his own country 
has so much more raison d’étre than in exile, he is more 
attractive—that is, in a novel—when in England. We 
prefer him there, as we prefer an Englishman’s French to 
a Frenchman's French, because he is so much more 
intelligible to us. His surroundings, at least, are such 
as we are acquainted with, and the names of his friends 
are not necessarily in six syllables. Otherwise, of course, 
his principles and peculiarities remain the same. There 
is a curious similarity in his mixture of tenderness 
and truculence with the hero of the Western American 
novel; he does not, indeed, after shooting down 
half-a-dozen innocent persons, burst into tears at the 
sight of a baby, but amid all his dynamitical and 
tyrannicidal schemes he remains the most soft-hearted 
and trustful of men. In Mr. Frank Barrett’s new 
story, “Out of the Jaws of Death,” Toras, otherwise 
Prince Borgensky, is of this attractive type. His love 
affair with Aura is an idyll: but his duel with the White 
Czar is to the death. He, unfortunately, gets very much 
the worst of it in that encounter, but the details are of the 
most exciting kind. We seem to live in an atmosphere of 
espionage and treachery, though the locality is Lambeth. 
For those readers who like bread-and-butter fiction with 
powdered sugar on it, the incidents may appear some- 
what melodramatic; but those who prefer it sprinkled 
with cayenne pepper will enjoy the book. It may be read 
without bringing the least blush into the most maidenly 
cheek, but it is not what is called a ‘‘ domestic story.” 





THE LATE LORD TENNYSON, 
Poet Laureate. 


The death of Lord Tennyson, which took place 
on Thursday, Oct. 6, at his home at Aldworth, 
Sussex, will come with pree isely the same shock 
to hundreds of his readers which he himself 
in early boyhood experienced when Byron died : 
‘*T felt the whole world was at an end,” he said; 
‘IT thought everything was over and finished 
for everyone that nothing else mattered. I 
remember I walked out alone, and carved 
‘Byron is dead!’ into the sandstone.” With 
how many of us will much the same feeling 
be evoked! Tennyson is dead—the poet who 
gave us the **May Queen” and * Locksley 
Hall,” the profound wisdom of ‘* Maud” and 
‘*The Princess,” the dignified measure of ‘* The 
Idylls of the King” and “In Memoriam.” 
For us truly, so far as English poetry is con- 
cerned, everything seems over and finished. 
Lord Tennyson was born at Somersby, near 
Horncastle, in Lincolnshire, on Aug. 6, 1809. 
He was educated at Louth Grammar School, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, and commenced 
his literary career in companionship with his 
elder brother, Charles, at eighteen years of age, 
a Louth bookseller publishing in 1827 a volume 
of verse entitled ‘‘ Poems by Two Brothers.” 
The succession of little green volumes which 
have appeared in following years are too 
well known to be recapitulated. The last 
of these, ‘*The Foresters,” .was issued only 
the other day, and ‘‘ Akbar, and Other Poems,” 
will appear almost immediately. In _ recent 
years the poet has lived, alternately at Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight, and Aldworth, in 
Sussex, a life of quiet dignity and honoured 
Without absolutely accepting the 


eulogy of Edgar Poe that he was “the noblest 


reticence. 


poet that ever lived,” we, at this moment, 
cannot withhold from him a place among the 


greatest and most inspiring. 
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PEN OR BROOM? 
BY ANDREW LANG, 

Mr. James Payn has already remarked, in the JV/lustrated 
London News,on Mr. Grant Allen’s curious advice to young 
authors. A good broom and a respectable crossing offer a 
better opening to youth, Mr, Allen thinks, than a quill and a 
sheet of foolscap. Of course we are not to offer a literal 
interpretation of this dark saying. Except that his is an 
open-air business, there is little to be said for the crossing- 
sweeper’s trade. ‘hough in some respects akin to, it is 
manifestly much more clean and honourable than gutter 
journalism. The crossing-sweeper, to some extent, removes 
mud ; the gutter journalist splashes mud over everyone who 
comes within his reach, The advantages are all with the 
hero of the broom; but Mr. Allen was talking of literature, 
not of gutter journalism, Ina literal sense, no doubt, he did 
not mean what he seemed to mean. The man of letters can 
work where he pleases, for example, as at this moment, 
within view of the wandering sea-straits that wind beneath 
the cliffs of Moidart and girdle the ruined castle of 
Clanranald, That is a better prospect than a crowded 
crossing, and it is more pleasant to be drenched with the 
salt spray than with mud from the wheels of the hansoms. 
As far as worldly wealth is concerned, the author, even if he 
does not win the large prizes of the profession, is better paid 
than Mr. Altamont, in the memoirs of Mr. Jeames de la 
Pluche, and of crossing-sweepers he was the most affluent. 
Again, literature, after all, is not only a 
profession, but an art. Some crossing- 
sweepers give a decorative tone to their 
work, in summer, by means of volutes 
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secret of all of us: we prefer the work which Nature has 
not intended us to do, and we are sad when the world 
prefers to receive from us the work which we can 
do. But this accident is not peculiar to literature. Perhaps 
Mr. Balfour thinks that his forte is philosophy or golf; 
perhaps Sir William Harcourt holds that.in him history has 
lost a Gibbon or a Niebuhr. Yet Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, 
Sir William Harcourt, will not bid young politicians buy 
brooms and sweep crossings. I only wish they would! 





THE LATE M. RENAN. 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 
I first met M. Renan soon after he published “La Vie de 
Jésus,” when he was almost fresh from the East. His wife, 
who has conformed to him in all respects, even in resembling 
him in figure, was then young, slim, and pretty in a comely, 
fresh way. He was far from looking the epicurean canon that 
he appeared as he advanced in life, but had a priestly air, 
and in his conversation showed a kind of discretion for 
which the members of the French clergy are remarkable. 
He had been well grounded in the rule of rather seeking 
to enter into the minds of others than to reveal his own. 
Whether owing to nature or to education, [ noticed that he 
made a point of suiting his conversation to those with whom 
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was doing. But Ithink I am right in saying that he never 
had much warm feeling towards that form of religion, unless 
in Germany—a country which seemed to him, I once heard him 
say, to have by its disinterested love of truth brought the 
Kingdom of Heaven down to earth. 

After talking some time on Swedenborg and his revelations, 
M. Renan grew splendidly eloquent on the subjects of the 
* religious mystics of humanity.” There was no apparent 
irony or insincerity in his manner, and possibly there was 
none. He was fond of looking at the truth from divers stand- 
points, and one standpoint was as good in his eyes, at any 
rate for conversational purposes, as another. “It required a 
vast heart and mind,” he exclaimed, ‘to be a great mystic.” 
Saint Augustine, Saint Theresa, Swedenborg, and “ notre grand 
Balzac” 
nearly always sure to spring up after times of licentiousness 
or great civil commotions. Fox and his Quakers (pronounced 
* Quaakres”) arose out of the Parliamentary civil war in 
England ; and Swedenborg, when Sweden was exhausted with 


were instanced. A mystical school of religion was 


wars of all sorts. 

M. Renan at the time I speak of had an almost slight 
figure. He had not yet got over the sadness which the loss of 
his sister had occasioned : she died of fever, at Beyrout. He 
was ill at the same time; and feeling 
that she was going, and noticing that he 
was distressed about her but unable to 
help her, she chloroformed him, and in 





of dust, early spiral ornament, and, no 
doubt, gain pleasure in that part of their 
craft. But there are more variety and more 
copious resources of expression even in 


this way spared him the pain of seeing 
her die. ‘The shock of hearing she was 
dead was, perhaps, more terrible under the 
circumstances than it otherwise would 





humble forms of literature and of jour- 
nalism. Thus both materially and artis- 
tically the pen is a more agreeable and 
more prosperous implement that the 
broom. Again, literature has this great 
merit, beyond the supreme of crossing- 
sweeping, that it ministers to the vanity 
of its children. A man is pleased with 
himself when his task goes well and 
easily. He thinks many a thought that 
would never have come to him if he had 
not a pen in his hand—a pen, that strange 
conductor between the self he knows and 
the “subliminal self,” which is often 
flashing its surprises on him, and con- 
vincing him, rightly or wrongly, that he 
is a cleverer fellow than he had imagined. 
Few of us, indeed, can say, with Swift, 
“What a genins [ had when I wrote 
that!” or, with ‘Thackeray, “ That's 
genius!” when he penned a famous por- 
tion of * Vanity Fair.” But probably we 
all have our little complacencies, and if, 
after all, we are mistaken, still the 
writing man may remark Me mihi plaudo 
as he corrects his proofs, even if the 
public and the eritics do not echo his 
self-conferred applause. Sut it is not 
always the writer who applauds himself 
alone ; there is praise as well as pudding 
from the world, and, however men may 
make a parade of indifference, “every 
fellow likes a hand,” everyone is pleased 
by praise, even if he knows well how 
little it is deserved. The writer, too, is 
often treated by the world with a great 
deal of kindness; he makes friends 
among his readers—more friends than he 
knows, and if he likes notoriety (abont 
which tastes differ) he gets it. When 
Pendennis, coming to London on _ the 
coach, stared at Mr. Brown, the reviewer, 
the honest soul of Brown would have 
been gratified by the attention. It is very 
likely that the brains of some authors, 
had they been diverted into law, or physic, 
or the profession of arms, would have won 
them more money, or even more reputa- 
tion, but the labour would have been far 
greater, and the independence far less. 
Who would be a famous lawyer, wealthy, 
but a slave to his work, rising early, 
sleeping late, with a mind full of trivial- 
ities, if he could write much that the 
public buys and live on the royalties for 
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have been. It was easy to divine the 
heart-sore ensuing from her loss, 

M. Renan lived, in the early period of 
his celebrity, in a quiet street in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, on a fourth floor. 
He had then a little son—who is now a 
painter, like his maternal grandfather, and 
his grand-uncle, Ary Scheffer, after whom 
he is called—and a daughter, Noémie, who 
bears the name of her father’s first love, 
a Breton girl for whom he conceived a 
passion when he and she were in their 
teens. ‘The lodging was, as he said, a 
loggia, the rooms being little more than 
a balcony with a wide view over the 
tops of the trees in the gardens of the 
Archbishop of Paris and the Due de 
Galliera, 3ooks invaded sofas, easy 
chairs, and sideboard. ‘The convenience 
of the master was alone consulted by 
his French-Dutch wife. She let every 
volume stay just where he left it, and 
knew that there was a hidden order in 
the seeming disorder of his little library 
and study. All the furniture in these 
rooms was meant merely for use, The book- 
cases were of planed deal. A few of the 
books were bound; most of them were in 
wrappers. M. Renan objected to having 
his books bound. Todoso cost money, and 
made carriage expensive when one wanted 
to take a lot of books into the country; 
and then it was harder to work with a 
bound book that did not lie flat than 
with a well-used one in a wrapper. 
M. Renan also lived at this period near 
his friend Madame Cornu, the Emperor's 
foster-sister, to whom he was indebted 
early in the fifties for the post of librarian 
of the Semitic department of the National 
Library, and for being sent on an arche- 
ological mission to the Holy Land. He 
got there the local colour that he brings 
out with such an exquisite touch in “La 
Vie de Jésus,” a romance in which the 
scepticism of Voltaire and the sensibility 
of Rousseau are blended and harmonised, 
Madame Cornu hada beneficent influence 
on the lifeof Renan, and was one of the 
five women who greatly loved him. The 
others were his mother, sister,and wife and 
daughter. Madame Cornu’s house was the 
centre of a semi-opposition to what was 
illiberal in the Empire, and the resort of 
men distinguished rather by their personal 








the same? The happiest of all lives, one 
thinks, must be a painter's, the next a 
novelist’s, and we are not to believe that 
it is better to buy a broom. 

That thesis cannot be maintained seriously, and we 
must suppose Mr. Allen to mean that literature has its troubles 
and “crosses” and disappointments and uncongenial tasks ; but 
what profession is without them? ‘The world likes our “ pot- 
boilers” best, and the work which we love and put our labour 
into the world does not value at all, or not by our estimate. 
Much rather would I write a book on the Lost Epic Poems of 
Greec>, on Stasinus and Arctinus, and Eugammon, than write 
articles like this, and the rest of them. But my Cyclic Poets 
are akin to Mr. Allen's “ Physiological A®sthetics,” a branch 
of “ Typical Developments” for which the public, it seems, 
does not hanker. The position of a painter is like ours ; he 
wants to paint the Judgment of Paris, or the Deluge, or 
the Battle of Waterloo; but the public prefers his por- 
traits or his “ pot-boilers,’ and he can only work at 
his great historical or allegorical piece in his heures 
perducs, Thus he can scarcely do justice to his sublimer 
genius; but perhaps that is no great matter. The public, 
I regretfully confess, has a way of being correct in its 
judgments and its demands, It is even by no means certain 
that if the public prefers Mr. Allen's excellent tales to his 
works on science the reason may not be that the novels are 
really better than the reasonings. The writer's subliminal 
self turned out, to his astonishment and regret, to be 
a novelist, while his empirical self was hankering 
after science, after the modern myths by which Messrs. 
Huxley and Darwin believe that they can explain the universe. 
The public is more in sympathy with the subliminal self, 
which, in brief, is genius. This phenomenon is familiar. 
Liston believed himself to be a tragedian ; he really was a 
comedian, and as a comedian the public accepted him. Mr. 
Gladstone is a statesman ; he thinks that he isa Homerologist. 
Without being disrespectful, I do not think that Homeric 
scholars in Germany, France, Italy, or England entirely agree 
with him in this opinion any more than Wellhansen is likely 
to take him seriously as a Biblical critic. In brief, this is the 





THE LATE M. ERNEST RENAN, 


he talked as almost to echo what they said, embellishing and 
throwing into it some of his own originality, The lady of the 
house was English, and had a cosmopolitan salon, in which 
opinions of every kind, provided they came from the mouths of 
distinguished people, were free to express themselves. She 
had made a point of getting hold of M. Renan, who, indeed, 
was the prize guest of the evening, and had, among others, 
M. Athanase Coquerel and the venerable Martin Paschond— 
both pastors—to meet him, as well as a distinguished American 
in the diplomatic service of the United States, who was devoted 
to Swedenborg. I had the good fortune to be with each 
when he was chatting, in the rather set fashion then in 
vogue among “serious people,” with M. Renan. The two 
pastors were not counted at all orthodox by M. Guizct and his 
friends. I was struck with the wide gulf that lay between 
them and the lion of the evening, who was an unassuming 
lion and did not want to roar, and had to be goaded on to do 
so by the hostess. ‘The pastors were in the habit of being in 
earnest, and entirely unused to casuistry in dealing with cases 
of conscience. They sympathised with Renan in some 
respects, but one saw that the subsoil of their respective 
minds was too different for them to understand each 
other. Renan at first betrayed a Pyrrhonic bent, which 
startled them unpleasantly. The words“ peut étre” were often 
in his mouth. But he found that he was getting more out of 
touch with the worthy men, and gently veered round, taking up 
the ideas and views that his interlocutors had expressed and 
putting a new and beautiful face upon them. He had known 
enough of Protestantism in his wife's family circle to be able 
to hold the candle to Protestants, which was really what he 


worth and ability than by their wealth. 
Renan was also admitted to the circle of 
Princess Mathilde, and went to Prince 
Napoleon’s Good Friday and other dinners. 
He was towards the end of the sixties ambitious of entering 
the Legislature, and stood for a district in the Seine-et-Marne. 
Ile was asked to state his opinions about the Concordat and 
clericalism, and, not to shock anyone, spoke a good deal between 
the lines, He likened France and the Catholic Church to an ill- 
matched couple who would like to be divorced, but could 
not just then; but in good time there would be a divorce 
law, and then everyone would be content. His rival, who was 
an official candidate, gave out that M. Renan was for divorce. 
This shocked the peasants, who voted to a man against him, 
and who were, later, while he smarted under defeat, 
ridiculed in a book, his “ Caliban,” in which the irony is 
too far-fetched to sting the thinnest skin, and quite incompre- 
hensible to the rural mind, But M. Renan lived to thank 
these rustics. To have been in the Corps Législatif would 
have been to have lost precious time, and to have shared in the 
disgrace of voting the declaration of war against Prussia. 
M. Renan could show Breton obstinacy. His refusal, at the 
age of twenty-one, to goon further with his clerical studies 
was a proof of his unusual strength of will and of power 
for self-government. But he was at his best in solitary 
reflection, and at his worst inacrowd. He could not bustle 
or push his way, and let himself be swayed by any passing 
wind that blew. He also grew to be unable, in the cross- 
currents of optimism and pessimism in which he navigated, 
to see where good ended and evil began. Instead of being a 
restraint upon a servile herd of Deputies, he must, given 
the turn his: mind took and his physical infirmities, have 
been carried away by it. When the Emperor, meeting 
him shortly after he failed to be elected, said to him, 
“Tam sorry you were defeated in your run for a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies,’ M. Renan answered, “ ‘There was an easy 
way to avoid being sorr: It was not to have sent an official 
candidate to oppose me.” But I must reserve the rest of my 
reminiscences of the great man until next week. 
Paris, Oct. 4, 1802. 





THE SUPPOSED REAL HOLY SEPULCHRE AT 


Some discussion has arisen, among learned 
Palestine topographers and Biblical archzxolo- 








gists, with regard to the ancient tomb outside 
the Damascus gate of Jerusalem, believed by 
the late General C. G. Gordon, R.E., to be the 





etual sepulchre of Christ, which it is now 
proposed to purchase and to preserve as an 
object of Christian veneration. There are 
nions on both sides of the con- 
R. Conder, R.E., whose 
and records of the Palestine Fund 
tion Survey render him a_higl 
iority, considers “that there is not only 
reason to suppose that this tomb is the 
' the tomb of Christ, but that there 
ry ason to suppose that it did not 
ist in the time of Our Lord at all.” The 
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ing 
W ly assert that this tomb must 
thre, but thinks that its site 
inswers req i conditions as no other 
site does; and there is no proof in suppor 
of Major Conder’s opinion that this tomb is of 
the ninth century after Christ. A committee, 
of r ury A. Campbell and Mr. John 
Mart ure le g pi led 
to t English pu 
4 
} 3] r ¢ 
\ Ca 
1ai ap} U 
tev. Has Sm ve 
Mr. Laure 
Syria, t Rev. Evan Hopkins, of Richmond, 
l Rev. G. R. Wood, who were recently 
Jerusa rhe letters which have appeared 
in j contain statements and argu- 
I ts that may assist the general reader to 
1end nature and limits of this topic 
M Conder himself excavated and ex- 
plor e tor so long ago as 1873. It is 
sta 23 from the summit of the 
é e hill El Heydhimiyeh, 
J ith’s the shape of which 
} chasa sing resemblance to the form 
Vsk the gotha,” or * Calvary,” which 
Canon Tristram, in 1858, suggested as the probable site of the 
( 1, arguing fly from its position as just outs 
t g f Samaria, the only direct exit 
g 3 irt, the Castle of Antonine. 
s gly advocated the opini that this hillock 
Place of the Skull,” is the true Calvary than Major Co 
1578; he was, indeed, the first person 
sh the Jewish tradition which makes 
* Place of Stoning,” mentioned in the Talmud. 
But with regard to the tomb now in ] 
says that it has not the form of the 
sepu es, such as were in use about the 


such as would have been prepared 
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HILL SUPPOSED TO BE GOLGOTHA, 


It resembles the tombs that were cut 
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ute, and Major Cond 





close to the sepulchre now in 
no doubt that pilgrims were buried in 





patriarch’s cross, which could not be 





ancie 
giving the names o 
are many other tombs of the Byzantine age 
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ALVARY, THE PLACE OF THE SKULL.’* 


lvary. For these reasons Major Conder rejects the notion 
this tomb can have been the sepulchre of Christ, any 
more than the one whose reputed site, thanks to the “ pious 
1 Constantine,” is covered by the * Church of the Holy 

’ The only tomb yet found in the vicinity which 


med as old as the date of the Crucifixion is situated 


1 
her further west, and has now become the property of 






Dominican friars, 

On the other hand, it is contended that this last-mentioned 
ancient tomb, 700 ft. distant to the west, which is preferred by 
Major Conder, cannot be said to be “in the place where Jesus 
was crucified,” or sufficiently close to it to answer the st: 
ment in the New ‘Testament narrative: but this may be 

affirmed of the “Garden Tomb” which it is 
proposed to purchase. Herr Schick, who has 
resided many years at Jerusalem, devoting 





himself to the study of its antiquities, has 
vritten of the one now in question: “The 


rock-eut Jewish 





tomb was originally a 
tomb, but became afterwards a Christian tomb, 








not only by being used again, but by being 
greatly altered.” The existence of the head 


cavity in the receptacle at the north-east 
ly facing 


f 


corner, and the fact of its direc 





the valley of Jehoshaphat, are st gy argu. 
ments In favour of being originally 
Jewish in character. It seems never to 


have been con pleted, but to have been cut 
out of the rock at a late Jewish period, and 
after the time of Christ to have been 
partially filled up with débris, as no bones 
were found close to the rock floor. ‘The 
Crusaders, monks, and pilgrims of the Middle 
Ages would never suspect that Christ had 
been buried there, as the ecclesiastical tradition 
of many centuries had already consecrated 
another site of the Holy Sepulchre. ‘There 
was nothing, therefore, to prevent them from 
using 16 as a place for ordinary interments, 
It has recently been ascertained, however, that 
an arched building was erected in front of 
the tomb, in the time of the Crusaders, about 
the twelfth century. In digging the founda- 
tions for this building, the tomb may have 
been discovered, and several other graves dis- 
turbed ; their contents might then be collected 
and depe sitedintheancienttomb. This would 
account for the large number of bones found 
by Major Conder. It is also suggested that 
the two Latin crosses in red paint were painted 
then on the walls of the tomb as memorials 
of the religious ceremony with which the 








bones were deposited there on their removal 
from other graves, As for the Greek Church 
inscriptions, they appear, as Mr. Henry 
Campbell says, on memorial stones found in 
Christian tombs only separated from “ Gordon's 
tomb” by a thin partition of 
inscriptions, written in Greek, were respect- 
ively as follows: “To Nonus and-Onesimus, 
Deacons of the Church of the Witness of 
the Resurrection of Christ,” and “ Buried 
near his Lord.” The latter inscription, if the 
real sepulehre were nowhere in the vicinity, 
would demand some explanation. We think 


rock ; and the 


these arguments have some force in reply to 
Major Conder’s objections, but the controversy 
is by no means yet decided. The British Consul 











at Jerusalem has examined the title-deeds of 
the land, and has approved the price asked 
for the freehold, 
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MEETING OF THE INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY AT NORWICH. 


citizens. Norwich, which just lost the honour of receiving 
the ‘rade Union Congress next year, is an ideal place of 
entertainment for a society of specialists ‘‘on the jaunt.” It 
is old, it is very full of archzological remains of great beauty, 
it is finely 
situated, and 
its citizens 
are extremely 
hospitable. 
An — especial 
interest 
attaches to 
some of its 
older streets, 
which, outside 
the central 
purlieus of 
the town, 
have still a 
strangely un- 
modern 
appearance, 
Richly carved i 
doorways, 
high = gables 
roofed in with 
red tiles, 
quaint courts 
and recesses 
meet the eye 
at every turn. 
The churches 
also are very 
numerous and fine, and the glories of the cathedral, with 
its slender and beautifully proportioned #eche. are well 





Mr. G, M. CHAMBERLIN, 
Mayor of Norwich. 





known. Our Artist has in the accompanying sketches 

confined himself chiefly to the smaller charms of Norwich 

4 i —_ street architecture, to old thoroughfares like Coslany 

é ee ‘ . Street and Westlegate Street, winding in and out with many a 
COSLANY STREET “. backward crook and turn, now into the Cathedral precincts, now 

ne aie into some rare old market-like square. In many of these more 
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unfashionable quarters nestle noble old mansions, standing out 
in stately fashion among their meaner neighbours. In one of 
these fine houses the Duke of Connaught took up his quarters 
in the days when his regiment was at Norwich, Bishop Hall's 
old palace is now a riverside inn, with a bathing establishment 
attached. Everywhere there is the mixture of new and old 
which bespeaks a community that has not been caught up by 
the “ great industry,” and changed into a great smoke factory 


WESTLEGATE STREET. ; 
set round with modern hives of workers. 





The visit of the Incorporated Law Society to Norwich opened on Monday, Oct. 3, with 
a reception in the famous city building—with its fine Gothic architecture, command- 
ing aisles, and interesting civic memories and portraits of Norfolk and Norwich 
worthies—known as St. Andrew's Hall. The business of the society has throughout 
the week been agreeably varied by public dinners, luncheons, and balls, and by a 
series of “at homes” given by the Sheriff, by Mr. Colman, M.P., at Carrow Abbey, 
a charming old house, once a conventual establishment, and by other leading 
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HOME “AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


According to present arrangements, the Queen is to return 
to Windsor Castle from Balmoral on Saturday, Nov. 12, and on 
Friday, Dec. 16, the Court wiil remove to Osborne for a stay of 
about nine weeks. 

IIer Majesty (says 7ruth) will probably be the guest of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales at Sandringham for three days 
towards the end of November, and the memorial of the Duke 
of Clarence which is to be placed in Sandringham Church will 
be unveiled during her visit. 

There is to be a great gathering of the royal family at 
Windsor on Dec. 13 and 14, when the anniversary of the 
Prince Consort’s death is to be celebrated by the usnal 
memorial service in the Frogmore Mausoleum, and the coffin 
of the Duke of Clarence is to be placed in the marble sarco- 
phagus which is being constructed to receive it. On Dee. 14, 
moreover, statues of the Duke of Clarence and of the Grand 
Duke Lonis of Hesse, which are to be placed in the Frogmore 
Mausoleum, will be unveiled there in presence of 
the Queen and the royal family. 


The thirty-second Church Congress has been 
opened at Folkestone by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who delivered an address marked by great 
moderation and by that statesmanlike quality 
which has distinguished the last three holders of 
ie Episcopal Primacy. It was significant that 
the Archbishop received a deputation of Noncon- 
formist divines, to whom he expressed his strong 
desire for the reunion of the Churches. ‘This is 
taken as an indication that the Primate approves 
the attitude of the Bishop of Worcester at the 

‘indelwald Conference. The sittings of the 
gress were not expected to be entirely har- 
monions, and on the opening day a procession 
bearing a banner inviting Protestants to be staunch 
uth” came into collision with the police. 


to “the truth 









t struggle at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle over the choice of a successor to Mr. 
Spurgeon. At first, Dr. Pierson was invited to 
assume the pastorate, but now there is a rally of 
the friends of Mr. Thomas Spurgeon, who is said 
to resemble his father both in manner and personal 

s. The contest has grown somewhat warm, and 
there seems little prospect that the suggested 
be adopted by the appointment 


division of labour 





promise will 
both candidates and a 
between them. 


[ie Liverpool Corporation has decided to 
ifer the freedom of that city on Mr. Gladstone. 
Chis perhaps, a little late in the day, for such 


r that the Prime Minister is the most 
stinguished man who ever came out of the great 

y on the Mersey might well have been 
yng ago. sur, e* as it is, the idea is 
shows that even in a city where 
g is always high the tribute to Mr. 
Gladstone's national fame is superior to the tra- 
ditions of political conflict. ole aig has conferred 
its freedom on Mr. H. M. Stanley, who is a native 
ofthat town. Mr. Stanley signalised the occasion 
by delivering an important address on the com- 
mercial future of Africa. 

Although it is generally understood that the 
Government intend to restore the privilege of 
blic meeting in Trafalgar Square under certain conditio: 


rnition 








an attempt is 
Square on Sev. 13 to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
famous struggle in which Mr. Cuninghame Graham's head 
broken. The idea is not encouraged by representative 
finds favour with the noisy section who 
the new regulations which are expected 


ls, but it 
would like to liscredit 
from Mr. Asquith. 
. ymmotion has been excited in the newspaper 
Gazette. The purchaser is 
the proprietor of a much 
Lowen- 


bibid Cc 
the sale of the Pa//l Ma// 
i to be Mr. Lowenfeld, 
d temperance drink. It is suggested that Mr. 
n with a number of financiers who 











sting in conjanctio 
vant anew organ. Their ambition, it is said. led them to visit 
Printing House Square and propose to buy the 7imes. Foiled 
in that remarkable adventure, they made overtures to the 
Da \ und were again surprised by an unwillingness 
to sel Such ze. lewspaper enterprise ought to have 
great results, bnt *r these are to be reaped in finance or 

tics remains to be seen. 


of the Cabinet have been held, chiefly to 
: ler the question of Uganda. Lord Rosebery has intimated 
to the British East Africa Company that the Government will 
of postponing the contemplated evacuation from 
year till the end of March, on the understanding 
that the subsidy shall be used to “ facilitate” withdrawal. This 
offer has been accepted by the company, but there is an expecta- 
yng the opponents of evacuation that some means will 
id to prevent thisstep. Anagitation against it has been 
started in the interests both of the company and of the Pro- 
testant missionaries, on whose behalf Bishop Smythies has made 
appeal in the 7imes. Evacuation is denounced as 
2 policy of “scuttle” by some of the Opposition journals 
but, on the other hand, it is strongly supported by the Con- 
ervative (/vbe, and there seems some reason for the suggestion 
that Lord Salisbury is committed to it, though Mr. H. M. 
Stanley has been aay A hinting at the encouragement which 
the company received from the late Ministry. 
Lord Hongliton, the new Irish Viceroy, 
entrance into Dublin under not unfavourable 
ite the refusal of the Corporation to present him with an 
The populace was friendly and cordial. Public 
! land. however, is concentrated on Mr. Morley, 





bear the cost 


the end of the 






a& vigorous 


made his state 
conditions, 











l ) eiandg 
i Commission for inquiring into the condition of evicted 
iants is welcomed by the Nationalists and criticised by t 
Pa s. Mr. W ain O'Brien proclaims his readiness to 
! 3 old enemy, Mr. Smith-Barry, in the witness-box, and 
ures that the Commission will vindicate the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Mr. T. W. Russe ays this is “ rhapsod It is reported 
t ty thousand fresh evic den netlens bare > heen ieoned 80 
t sno prospect that the Commission will have any lack 
wrk. Mr. Morley has done nothing towards “ clearing the 
Castle” of officials opposed to Home Rule, but a good many 


Nationalist magistrates have been appointed. 

Mr. Linley Sambourne depicts in Punch the Duke of Argyll 
ascending Sn ub don amidst forked lightning which flashes 
from the head of Mr. Gladstone on the summit. This is an 
amusing adaptation of a metaphor in one of the innumerable 
Jetters in which the Duke of Argyll is striving tv confute his 
old chief. Theother Liberal Unionist leaders are content to 
enjoy the lull in the party warfare, but nothing can quench the 
ducal thirst for the fray. Possibly, these exertions may have 
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MR. ALDERMAN KNILL. THE 


eing made to organise a demonstration in the 


stimulated Mr. Chamberlain to make a speech at a distribution 
of prizes to a number of sportsmen, and to rebuke the policy of 
scuttling out of our imperial responsibilities. Hardy exercise, 
he said, had made Englishmen the pioneers of the world, but 
as he confessed that he never took any exercise himself if he 
could help it, the attempt to improve the occasion for political 
purposes was scarcely happy. 

Mr. Justin McCarthy has issued an appeal for funds to 
the Irish race throughout the world. ‘The tone of this 
document is optimistic, and the writer treats the obstacles 
to Home Rule as of small account. ‘The Lords, says Mr. 
McCarthy, are not likely to resist the popular will. But it is 
probable that they will hold the popular judgment in favour 
of Home Rule to have been very inadequately expressed, and 
will endeavour to remit the whole question to the consti- 
tuencies, on the ground that Great Britain is opposed to the 
revolution. 

Mr. Alderman Knill has been elected Lord Mayor of London 
in spite of the opposition of some ultra-Protestant Livery men, 


a | 


; 
> by A 





NEW LORD MAYOR OF 


who predicted that a Roman Catholic Mayor would rekindle 

the fires of Smithfield; One citizen drew an awful picture of 
gouty Protestant aldermen racked and thumbscrewed for the 
amusement of a horde of * foreign priests.” Jesuits, it seems, 
will monopolise the Mansion House feasts during Mr. Knill’s 
term of office and eat up all the turtle. The opposition to Mr. 
Knill was made all the more absurd by the circumstance that 
Mr. Alderman Phillips, the favourite candidate of the ultra- 
Protestants, is a Jew. True, he is ready to attend the cere- 
monial services at St. Paul's and other places of Christian 
worship, though how this concession to “ancient customs” 
could preserve the religious character of the Corporation is not 
intelligible. 

The Emperor of Austria, on Oct. 2. at Buda-Pesth, received 
the delegates of the Austrian and Hungarian Diets, on the 
opening of their sessions; and. in his speech from the throne, 
stated that his relations with all the European Powers 
remained friendly, while the intimate union of Austria with 
her own allies maintained its salntary effect in preserving 
peace. He spoke of the commercial treaties with Germany, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Belginm, and of negotiations with 
Servia for a similar purpose; also of the satisfactory progress 
madeain the two provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The 
Austrian Prime Minister, Count Kalnoky, in a speech to the 
separate Austrian Delegation, stated that the relations between 
the Courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg were very friendly, 
and there were the most binding assurances from all Govern- 
ments that no one contemplated a war of aggression. He 
referred to the consolidation of the Balkan States and to the 
progressive development of Bulgaria and of Greece, 


A remarkable international competition in military horse- 
manship along the high road between Berlin and Vienna 
sommenced on Sunday, Oct. 1; officers of the German and 
Austrian armies, to the number of two hundred, starting 
respectively from the one capital to the other, each one striving 
to ride the whole distance, 361 miles, in the shortest time, 
using ¢ one horse for the entire journey. The weather was very 
unfavourable, with much rain and fog, and the roads wet and 
lippery. The first Austrian officer to reach Berlin, at half-past 
nine on Tuesday morning, was Lieutenant von Miklés, of the 
16th Hussars, who had done it in 744 hours. The first to arrive 
from Berlin at the opposite goal, Florisdorf, near Vienna, was 
Prince Frederick Leopold of Prussia, who was 85} hours on 
but Lieutenant Heyl, who came in a few minutes 


25 minutes. The prize is 


the road; 
rode the distance in 84 hours 


te 


ia 


£1000. 


The German Army Bill, which proposes a reduction of the 
term of compulsory service for all classes of the people, but 
involves avery great increase of expenditure for training and for 
additional non commissioned officers, from October next year 
to March 1899, has been communicated by the Prussian 
Minister of War to those of the other Federal States, previously 
to its being submitted to the Federal Council by the Chancellor 
of the German Empire. 

The Parliament of the Kingdom of Denmark assembled at 
Copenhagen on Oct. 3, with a prospect of stubborn opposition 
to measures proposed by the Ministers of the Crown for mili- 
tary reorganisation and further defensive armaments, demand- 
ing an increase of the financial burthens on that small country. 
Questions of a similar nature, to come before the Swedish Diet 
Parliament on Oct. 17, are proveking much opposition. 
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The French special diplomatic mission to Morocco, von 
ducted by Count d’Aubigny, arrived at Fez on Sept. 27, and 
was received with the same honours that were accorded to 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith on his arrival in that city. He has 
left Morocco on leave of absence. 

The election of a General of the Society or “ Company ” of 
Jesus, to succeed the late Father Anderledy, was held on 
Saturday, Oct. 1. at the monastery of Loyola, at Azpeitia, in 
the province of Guipuzcoa, Northern Spain. Father Martin, a 
Spaniard, formerly Rector of the University of Salamanca, 
subsequently Provincial of the Jesuits in Castile, and Secretary- 
General of the Society, is elected General. 

In the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, on 
Sept. 30, the vote of censure moved by Mr. Reid against the 
Ministry of Sir George Dibbs was negatived by a majority of 
four, 63 members voting for the Government and 64 with the 
Opposition. The leaders of the Broken Hill strike arrested 
for sedition are to be brought to trial. 

From India it is reported that the force under Sir 
William Lockhart, sent against the turbulent 
tribes of the Black Mountain on the north-west 
frontier, has destroyed a Hassanzai village and 
captured two native chiefs. ‘The Russian force 
of Colonel Yonoff has left the Pamir, where the 
severity of the climate would forbid it to stay in 
winter, and has returned to the Russian territory 
of Ferghana. 


The French victory over the army of Behanzin, 
the King of Dahomey, appears to have been 
attended with the loss of only eleven men on thie 
French side, while the enemy, whose force num- 
bered about 4000, mostly armed with rifles, lost 
1300 on the field. Colonel Dodds, the French 
commander, is expected to march on Abomey, the 
capital, which remains undefended. 


An attempt to assassinate General Coello, the 
Captain-General of Seville, was made on Oct. 3 by 
a fanatical Republican, said to be a madman, who 
is a chemist in that city. The General got a 
revolver-bullet in his side, but his life is thought 
to be not in danger. 


The Shereef Wazan of Morocco, a Mussulman 
prelate of high religious authority and temporal 
dignity, who married an Englishwoman some 
years ago, has died. ‘ 


Myrtle Grove, Youghal, county Cork, formerly 
the property of Sir Walter Raleigh, is to be con- 
veyed bodily over to Chicago, and, throngh the 
enterprise of our Transatiantic cousins, to be 
exhibited at the World's Fair. ‘The notion is 
rather American, for the interest of historic 
buildings of this nature is to a great extent 
associated with their local surronndings. ‘fhe 
price paid to the owner is said to be £1500. 
The property came into the hands of Raleigh in 
1585 (soon after the return of Sir Walters fleet 
from their second voyage to Virginia) through 
Queen Elizabeth, who formed a project, on the 
suppression of the Munster Rebellion, to repeople 
the province with an English colony. This 
was done by cutting up the forfeited estates 
of the Earl of Desmond and _ apportioning 
them to those who had been instrumental 
in suppressing the rebellion. Raleigh’s share was 12,000 
acres in Cork and Waterford, which he planted at his 
own cost, and eventually sold to Richard Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Cork. ‘The house, however, through subsequent centuries 
changed hands, till it eventually came into the possession of 
the late Sir John Pope Hennessy. The place has an uncanny 
reputation among the ne ighbours, who declare that Sir Walter 
Raleigh's ghost is to be seen (though probably at different 
times) smoking, and holding his own head in his lap. It was 
here that the famous incident is said to have occurred of Sir 
Walter smoking a pipe, and thereby so alarming his servant 
(tobacco being then unknown) that the fellow threw the tankard 
of ale and nutmeg he was carrying in his master's face to put 
out the “ fire.” 


COLUMBUS. 
Oct. 12, 1492. 
From his adventurous prime 
He dreamed the dream sublime : 
Over his wandering youth 
It hung, a beckoning star. 
At last the vision fled, 
And left him in its stead 
The scarce sublimer truth, 
The world he found afar. 


The scattered isles that stand 
Warding the mightier land 
Yielded their maidenhood 
To his imperious prow. 
The mainland within call 
Lay vast and virginal: 
In its blue porch he stood : 
No more did fate allow. 


No more! but ah! how much, 
To be the first to touch 
The veriest azure hem 


Of that majestic robe! 
Lord of the lordly sea, 
Earth’s mightiest sailor he: 
Great Captain among them, 
The captors of the globe. 


When shall the world forget 
Thy glory and our debt, 
Indomitable soul, 
Immortal Genoese ?” 
Not while the shrewd salt gale 
Whines amid shroud and sail, 
Above the hythmic roll 
And thunder of the 
WILLIAM WATSON. 
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PERSONAL. 

The vacancy in Sonth Bedfordshire caused by Mr. Cyril 
Flower's elevation to the Peerage has ended in a greatly 
diminished 
majority. In 
July, 5296 
people voted 
for Mr, Cyril 
Flower, and 
4277 for 
Colonel Duke. 
At the recent 
election Mr. 
Whitbread 
only secured 
4838 votes, 
against 4596 
polled for his 
Unionist 
opponent — a 
majority of 
1019 being 
reduced to 
242. The new 
member  pos- 
sesses a much- 
respected 
name, for he 
is the eldest 
Mk. HOWARD WHITBREAD, MP, * son of Mr. 
Samuel Whit- 
bread, the popular member for Bedford, and « member of the 
well-known brewing firm by his marriage with Lady Isabella 
Charlotte, daughter of the Earl of Chichester. The son is not 
entirely new to political life, for he fought a spirited battle in 
South Hunts at the General Election, and very nearly defeated 
Mr. Smith-Barry. He is thirty-four years old, is an Eton and 
Trinity College man, and speaks with some vigour, but was 

only just able to overbear a strong local influence. 





A dramatic change has just been announced in the history 
of «a newspaper which has already been the . 
subject of more than one startling transform. 
ation. The Pall Mall Gazette has once more 
passed from one proprietor to another. Mr, 
Yates Thompson, the present owner, has sold 
his interest to a number of gentlemen, the 
representative of whom is supposed to be Mr. 
Lowenfeld, a name better known in the City 
than in literary circles. ‘The price is under- 
stood to have been a very high one and to have 
been paid without any examination of the books 
of the paper. It takes effect from the middle 
of this month. It is considered probable that 
before long the paper will be changed from a 
Liberal to a Liberal Unionist organ, but there 
is not likely to be any immediate alteration 
of tone. 

The origin of the paper, which has an 
historic place in English journalism, _ is, 
curiously enough, to be found in Thackeray's 
“ Pendennis.” ‘The title, which Thackeray in- 
vented in a sportive moment, was adopted in 
good earnest by Mr. George Smith, the great 


publisher. Mr. Smith handed over the paper 
to Mr. Thompson on that gentleman's marriage 
with his daughter. The first sign of Mr. 


Thompson's proprietorship was given when Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, the first editor, was 
replaced by Mr. John Morley, who turned it 
into a Liberal organ with a certain independent 
and rather advanced note. When Mr. Morley 
went definitely into political life he was 
sneceeded by Mr. Stead, and he, in turn, by Mr. 
Kk. ‘I’. Cook, the former assistant editor. 

Mr. Cook has given to the Pall Mall a 
certain stateliness of tone which it entirely 
lacked during Mr. Stead’s editorship, and he has 
made it more of a regular party organ. Ile 
has especially developed the educational side 
of the paper, and under his management the 





Bassett, Vicar of Dulverton. Francis Tilney Bassett was born 
in February 1827, of an old Norfolk family, and grew up 
under the shadow of Norwich Cathedral. From Norwich 
Grammar School—where Professor Stanley Leathes was his 
contemporary —he went to Caius, Cambridge, where he 
obtained a scholarship. He graduated, however, without 
honours, owing to an attack of rheumatic fever, by which he 
nearly lost his life. He was ordained deacon by Wilberforce 
in 1852, and served his only curacy in Berkshire, with Valpy, 
the old head of Eton. For some years Mr. Bassett worked 
for the Jews’ Society, and then he settled down at Bath, where 
he took pupils. In 1872 he accepted the Vicarage of Dulverton, 
and in 1885 was given a prebendal stall at Wells. Mr. Bassett 
was a man of wide culture and of some literary power, a con- 
firmed student, yeta faithful parish priest and an able preacher. 


The presence of the Church Congress at Folkestone this 
week is in no small degree due to the Rev. Matthew Wood- 
ward, the Vicar. Every visitor to Folkestone knows the 
parish church. Some admire, some condemn, the ornate cha- 
racter of its interior, but all acknowledge that it witnesses to 
the zeal of a singularly successful incumbent. Mr. Wood- 
ward began life, as other successful clergymen have, in 
business ; but during his apprenticeship in Liverpool Mr. 
Woodward worked hard as a layman in the parish of Canon 
Falloon, He then entered St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, 
being at this time regarded as a devout Evangelical. But 
Mr. Woodward's views developed, and on being ordained in 
1849 he became curate of Hythe. The then Archbishop 
of Canterbury sent him to Folkestone in 1857, and gave him a 
Lambeth degree. Mr. Woodward has left his mark upon the 
Church life of Folkestone. He has restored the parish 
church, and secured the building of others; he has been a 
popular missioner, and a public testimonial has marked the 
esteem in which his townsmen hold him. 


The Weimar golden wedding, on Oct. 8, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the marriage of the Grand Duke Karl Alexander to 
the Grand Duchess Sophie, who was a Dutch princess, 
daughter of William If. of Orange-Nassau, King of the 
Netherlands, and of Queen Anna Paulowna,a Russian Grand 
Duchess, is an interesting family celebration among German 
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itself to any study taken from life, for it is an open 
secret that the priest whom Daudet took for his hero 
was L’Abbé Bauer, the one-time chaplain to the Empress 
Eugénie. Curiously enough, although the unfrocked priest 
has become, so to speak, Ernest Daudet’s specialty, he is a 
good Catholic, and was brought up in one of the big Jesuit 
colleges. 

A very pretty wedding, and one of particular interest to 
the admirers of a distinguished novelist, took place at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster, on Tuesday, Oct. 4. The bride- 
groom was Mr. William Maxse Meredith, only son of 
Mr. George Meredith, and the bride was Miss Margaret 
(Daisy) Elliot, daughter of the late Mr. Ralph Elliot, and 
granddaughter of Sir George Elliot, Bart. ‘The service was 
fully choral, and the bride and bridesmaids—one of whom 
was Miss Marie Meredith, Mr. Meredith's only daughter—were 
met at the main door by the choir. ‘The officiating clergy- 
man was the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, who was assisted by 
the Rev. E. D. Wickham, Vicar of Holmwood, Surrey. Mr. 
George Meredith was present, and the other relatives and 
intimate friends included Sir George Elliot, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir Thomas Farrer, and Mr. and Mrs. Walter Palmer. 
The bridegroom is a civil engineer, and has already attained 
to some distinction in his profession. 

One at least of the two remarkable entertainments which 
have enjoyed so great a success at the West-End of London is 
coming toanend well-nigh immediately : Buffalo Bill leavesus 
on Oct, 12—he says, “ for ever.” He sails with his company on 
Oct. 15 ; but no doubt many of his English admirers will see 
him again at the Chicago Exhibition. Meanwhile, his rival, 
Mr. Kiralfy of “ Venice in London,” seems likely to go on for 
ever. The five-hundredth performance of “ Venice, the Bride 
of the Sea”—unquestionably one of the most magnificent 
stage spectacles of modern times—will take place on Oct. 13, 
when several new features will be added to the entertainment. 





OUR PORTRAITS. 
For the portraits in this issne we are indebted to the following 
photographers: to Messrs. Elliott and Fry, Baker Street, for 














all Mall has always been singularly bright, 
suggestive, and well informed. The system of 
issuing “extras” on the topics of the day, which 
was founded by Mr, Stead, has been greatly 
extended by his successor, and the use of illustrations has to 
some extent been developed. There have been fewer sensa- 
tions, but the paper has always touched a sound level of 
capacity and interest. Mr. Cook is a quiet but forcible man, 
who is seen more at his desk than in London life. He writes 
a good deal for the paper he directs, in addition to the 
undivided burden of editorship. 
France has lost literary and artistic figure of some import- 
ance by the death of M. Hector Crémieux. M. Cremieux’s 
death would 
have caused 
more sensae 
tion had it 
occurred 
when his fame 
was at its 
height. Of 
late he has 
been engaged 
in _ business, 
and was in- 
volved insome 
financial 
losses. Finally 
he committed 
suicide, shoot- 
ing himself 
; with a. re- 
volver after 
a period of 
great depres- 
sion, which 
threatened to 
end in actual 
madness, 
M. Crémieux 
was born as 
far back as 1828, and his chief title to remembrance rests on 
the fact that he wrote the libretto to some of Offenbach’s 
best-known works, including “ Geneviéve de Brabant.” When 
the Empire fell M. Crémieux went somewhat out of vogue ; 
but some vears ago he revived his old successes wita “ L’Abbé 
Constantin,’ which had a considerable run at the Gymnase, 





THE LAre M. HecroR CREMIEUX. 


Another Churchman especially honoured among Evan- 
gelicals has been taken from us by the death of Prebendary 





THE GRAND DUKE AND DUCHESS OF SAXE-WEIMAR. 


reigning houses. The wedded pair, who are cousins—the 
mother of Karl Alexander having been Grand Duchess Maria 
Paulowna of Russia—have lived together at Weimar in 
exemplary harmony, and are justly held in esteem by all 
their subjects and neighbours, The Grand Duchess of 
Weimar presides over a ladies’ society for charitable works, 
doing much for the relief of poverty and sickness, the 
maintenance and superintendence of hospitals and schools, and 
other beneficent objects. She is widely versed in literature, 
and preserves with special care the relics and memorials of 
Goethe and Schiller which render Weimar so interesting a 
place for students of German poetry to visit. Her husband, 
who has reigned since 1853, is seventy-four years of -age ; she 
is six years younger. The Crown Prince Karl August, born 
in 1824, is married, and has two sons. A daughter of the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Weimar is the wife of Prince Henry 
of Reuss ; another is Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 


Sir Richard Owen has a wonderfully fine constitution. Not 
only has the affection of the throat from which the venerable 
naturalist suffered a short time since entirely disappeared, but 
he is able to take a considerable quantity of nourishment in 
the shape of soups, new milk, &c. Sir Richard is still too 
weak to leave his bed, but he is entirely free from any physical 
suffering, save the feeling of extreme weakness. He is wonder- 
fully happy and cheerful, and converses with his daughter-in- 
law (who has been for so long his devoted nurse) and grand- 
children quite rationally. His memory is, however, fast failing 
him, and though he is extremely fond of looking at and read- 
ing the picture papers, particularly the J/ustrated London 
News, he remembers but little of what he has seen and read a 
few hours afterwards. Sir Richard is in his eighty-seventh 
year, not his ninetieth, as has been stated in several journals 
lately. 

M. Ernest Daudet, from whose novel “ Le Défroqué, un 
Drame Parisien,” the play acted with such success in Paris 
last week, was taken, is the elder brother of the author of 
* Sapho,” “ L'Immortel,” and “ Le Nabab.” In his “ Trente Ans 
de Paris” Alphonse Daudet gives a charming picture of him- 
self and Ernest in their early youth. Although the younger’s 
fame has entirely overshadowed the elder, the two brothers are 
most tenderly attached to one another, and have constantly 
helped each other with their work. Daudet ainé is a 
powerful, determined -looking man, of some sixty years 
ofage. His only great literary success was “Le Défroqué,” 
which had in it much of the interest which always attaches 


those of Archdeacon Emery, Rev. Dr. Jessopp, and Mr. 
Howard Whitbread, M.P.; to Messrs. Russell and Sons, 
Baker Street, for that of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; to 
Mr. Fall, Baker Street, for that of the Rev. Llewelyn Davies; 
to Mr. S. A. Walker, Regent Street, for that of Bishop 
Smythies: to Mr. Vandyk, Gloucester Road, for that of Miss 
Snell; to Mr. Urbinsky, of Norwich, for those of the Sheriff 
and Mrs. Reeve ; to Messrs. Gavin and Banger, of Norwich, for 
that of the Mayor of that town; and to Mr. G. Camus, of 
Paris, for that of the late M. Hector Crémieux. 
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THE PROPOSED EVACUATION OF UGANDA, EAST CENTRAL AFRICA. 
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The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Lord Rosebery, in a letter of Sept SS = = = : s | 

30, announced to the Imperial British East Africa Company that our Govern- = = 7 
ment offers a pecuniary contribution during three months, up to March 31 | = | 

on a scale not exce g that of the ;present expenditure, to assist the company i 


in safely effec 
meeting of 
proposals. 

western shore 


uation of Uganda. On Monday, Oct. 3, at a board 
of the company, it was resolved to accept these 
lom. or Empire, which extends along the north- 
oria Nyanza, and comprises five pri 
highly organised political constitution, not unlike those of Eur 
under the jal system of the Middle Ages. King Mtesa, who died in 
was succeeded by his son, King Mwanga, who still reigns. Agen 
Church ‘ ere sent to Uganda in 1873; the 
Alexander Mackay, who w out in 1876, stayed there until his death in 
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stra by Mr. Mackay. We refer readers to the interesting biography of this 
devoted lay missionary, published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton ; also to x 
anothe * Two Kings of Uganda,” by R. P. Ashe (Sampson Low and Co.). 
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THE CAPITAL OF UGANDA A VILLAGE OF UGANDA. 
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BY- THOMAS - HARDY: 


AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD,” 






“TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES,’ &e. 


When the boy had gone Jocelyn retraced his steps to the last \\ \\\ 
lamp, and read, in Avice’s hand— \ 
‘*My Dearest,—I shall be sorry if I grieve you at all, but I 
have thought over your inquiry, and cannot agree to conform 
to the old pagan custom (or whatever it is) of the isle. I did not 
expect you to ask me so suddenly, or I should have been more 
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positive at the time it was mentioned. As I am quite aware 
that you merely asked, and did not press me, I know that this 
decision will not disturb you for long, that you will under- 
stand my feelings, and, above all, think the better of me in 
time to come. 

‘*And if we were unfortunate in the trial of it we could 
never marry, could we, honourably? This is an objection 
which I am sure you have not thought of, and will, I know, 





a share with me. 

; ‘*T am sorry that the custom, uncivilised as it is, which has 
prevailed in our families on both sides for so many centuries 
should thus be brought to an end by me, and I am the more 
sorry in that it prevents my bidding you farewell. However, 





you will come again soon, will you not, dear Jocelyn ? and then 
the time will soon draw cn when no more farewells will be 
required.—Always and ever yours, ** AvICE.”” 

Jocelyn, having read the letter, pondered awhile: and 
then, finding that the evening seemed louring, yet feeling indis- 
posed to go back and hire a vehicle, he went on quickly alone. 
In such an exposed spot the night wind was gusty, and the sea 
i behind the pebble barrier kicked and flounced in complex 
: rhythms, which could be translated equally well as shocks of 
. F J battle or shouts of thanksgiving. 

Presently on the pale road before him he discerned a figure, 
the figure of a woman. He remembered that a woman passed 
him while he was reading Avice’s letter by the last lamp, and 





now he was overtaking her. 

He did hope for a moment that it might be Avice, with a 
changed mind. But it was not she, nor anybody like her. It 
was a taller, squarer form than that of his betrothed, and, 
although the season was only autumn, she was wrapped in furs, 
or in thick and heavy clothing of some kind. 

He soon advanced abreast of her, and could get glimpses 
{ of her profile against the roadstead lights. It was dignified, 
' arresting, that of avery Juno. Nothing more classical had 
he ever seen. She walked at a swinging pace, yet with such 
ease and power that there was but little difference in their 
rate of speed for several minutes; and during this time he 
regarded and conjectured. However, he was about to pass 
her by when she suddenly turned and addressed him. 

: ‘“ Mr. Pearston, I think, of East Wake ?’’ 

i . He assented, and could just discern what a handsome, 
| commanding, imperious face it was—quite of a piece with the 
proud tones of her voice. She was a new type altogether in 
his experience; and her accent was not so local as Avice’s, 

t **Can you tel’ ne the time, please ?*’ 

He looked at his watch by the aid of a light, and in telling 
her that it was a quarter past seven observed, by the momen- 
tary gleam of his match, that her eyes looked a little red and 





chafed, as if with weeping. 
‘Mr. Pearston, will you forgive what will appear very 
strange to you, I dare say? That is, may I ask you to lend 


we 


me some money for a day or two? I have been so foolish as to 
leave my purse on the dressing-table at home.” 

It did appear strange: and yet there were features in the 
young lady’s personality which assured him in « moment that 
she was not an impostor. He yielded to her request, and 
‘ put his hand in his pocket. Here it remained for a moment. 
How much did she mean by the words ‘‘some money.’’ The 
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' He looked at his watch by the aid of a light. 
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Junsnian quality of her form and manner made him throw 
Limself by an impulse into harmony with her, and he 
responded regally. He scented a romance. He handed her 
five pounds. 

Ilis munificence caused her no apparent surprise. ‘It is 
quite enough, thank you,’’ she remarked quietly, as he 
announced the sum, lest she should be unable to see it for 
herself. 

While overtaking and conversing with her he had not 
observed that the rising wind, which had proceeded from 
puffing to growling, and from growling to screeching, with 
the accustomed suddenness of its changes here, had at length 
brought what it promised by these vagaries—rain. The drops, 
which at first hit their left cheeks like the pellets of a pop- 
gun, soon assumed the character of a raking fusillade from the 
bank adjoining, one shot of which was sufficiently smart to go 
through Jccelyn’s sleeve. The tall girl turned, and seemed to 
be somewhat concerned at an onset which she had plainly not 
foreseen before her starting. 

‘*We must take shelter,”’ said Jocelyn. 

‘** But where ?”’ said she. 

To windward was the long, monotonous bank, too obtusely 
piled to afford a screen, over which they could hear the canine 
crunching of pebbles by the sea without; on their right 
stretched the inner bay or roadstead, the distant riding lights 
now dim and glimmering; behind them a faint spark here and 
there in the lower sky showed where the island rose; before 
there was nothing definite, and could be nothing, till they 
reached a house by the bridge, a mile farther on, Henry the 
Eighth’s Castle being a little farther still. 

But just within the summit of the bank, whither it had 
apparently been hauled to be out of the way of the waves, 
was one of the local boats called lerrets, bottom upwards. As 
soon as they saw it the pair ran up the pebbly slope towards it 
They then perceived that it had 





by a simultaneous impulse. 
lain there a longtime, and were comforted to find it capable 
of affording more protection than anybody would have 
expected in a distant view. It formed a shelter or store for 
the fishermen, the bottom of the lerret being tarred as a roof. 
By creeping under the bows, which overhung the bank to 
leeward, they made their way within, where, upon some 
thwarts, oars, and other fragmentary woodwork, lay a mass of 
dry netting—a whole seine. Upon this they scrambled and sat 
(lowa, through inability to stand upright. 


CHAPTER V. 
A CHARGE. 

The rain feel upon the keel of the old lerret like corn thrown 
in handfuls by some colossal sower, and darkness set in to its 
full shade. 

They sat so close to each other that he could feel her furs 
against him. Neither had spoken since they left the road- 
way till she said, with attempted unconcern: ‘This is 


unfortunate.”’ 

He admitted that it was, and found, after a few further 
remarks had passed, that she certainly had been weeping, 
rs being a suppressed gasp of passionateness in her utter- 
e now and then. 

‘Tt is more unfortunate for you, perhaps, than for me,”’ he 
d, ‘‘and IT am very sorry that it should be so. 
She replied nothing to this, and he added that it was rather 


lesolate place for a woman, alone and afoot. He hoped 
thing serious had happened to drag her out at such an 


untoward time 


At first she s 


emed not at all disposed to show any candour 
on her own affairs, and he was left to conjecture as to her 
story and name and how she could possibly have known him. 


But, as the rain gave not the least sign of cessation, he 
ybserved: **I think we shall have to return.’’ 
‘ Never !’’ said she, and the firmness with which she closed 
her lips was audible in the word. 
‘Why n 
rhere are good reasons.’ 
I cannot understand how you should know me, while I 


t?”’ he inquired. 


ve no knowledge of you.”’ 
‘Oh, you know me—about me, at least.” 
‘* Indeed, I don’t. How should I? You are a kimberlin.”’ 
**T am not. I am an is':nder—or was, rather. .. . Haven't 
uu heard of the Best-Bed Stone Company ?”’ 
‘I should think so! They tried to ruin my father by get- 
r away his trade—or, at least, the founder of the company 


7 
ompb. 

; father!” 

I am sorry I should have spoken so disrespect- 
After making 





fully of him, for I never knew him personally 
over his large business to the company, he retired, I believe, 
to London ?’’ 

‘Yes. Our house, or rather his, not mine, is at South 
Kensington. We have lived there for years. But we have 


away.’ 

** Then I have been staying quite near you, Miss Bencomb. 
My father’s is a comparatively humble residence hard by.” 

** Bat he could afford a much bigger one if he chose.”’ 


‘You ha ird so? I don’t know. He doesn't tell me 
I 1 of his affairs.”’ 

My father.”’ she burst out suddenly, ‘* is always scolding 
me for my extravagance! And he has b doing it -(lay 
more than ever. He said I go shopping to simply a diabolical 
extent, and exceed my allowance 

‘W t this evening? ’”’ 

* Yes And then it reached such a storm of passion 
between us that I pretended to retire to my room for the 
I f ening, but I slipped out; and I am never going 
back hom wail = 

“ What will you do 


** T shall go first to my aunt in London ; and if she won't have 
me, Ill work for a living. I have left my father for ever! 
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What I should have done if I had not met you I cannot tell— 
T must have walked all the way to London, I suppose. Now 
I shall take the train as soon as I reach the mainland.”’ 

“*Tf you ever do in this hurricane.” 

‘**T must sit here till it ceases.” 

And there on the nets they sat. Pearston knew of old 
Bencomb as his father’s bitterest enemy, who had made a great 
fortune by swallowing up the small stone-merchants, but had 
found Jocelyn’s sire a trifle too big to digest—the latter being, 
in fact, the chief rival of the Best-Bed Company to that day. 
Jocelyn thought it strange that he should be thrown by fate 
into a position to play the son of the Montagues to this 
daughter of the Capulets. 

As they talked there was a mutual instinct to drop their 
voices, and on this account the roar of the storm necessitated 
their drawing quite close to each other. Something tender 
came into their tones as time went on, and they forgot the lapse 
of time. It-was quite late when she started up, alarmed at 
her position. 

** Rain or no rain, I stay no longer,”’ she said. 
said he, taking her hand. 


** Do come back,”’ **T’ll return 
with you. My train has gone.’ 

‘*No; I shall go on, and get a lodging in Budmouth town, 
if ever I reach it.”’ 

“Tt is so late that there will be no house open, except a 
little place near the station where you won’t care to stay. 
However, if you are determined I will show you the way. I 
cannot leave you. It would be too awkward for you to go 
there alone.”’ 

She persisted, and they started through the twanging and 
spinning storm. The sea rolled and rose so high on their left, 
and was so near them on their right, that it seemed as if they 
were traversing its bottom like the children of Israel. Nothing 
but the frail bank of pebbles divided them from the raging 
gulf without, and at every bang of the tide against it the 
ground shook, the shingle clashed, the spray rose vertically, 
and was blown over their heads. Quantities of sea-water 
trickled through the pebble wall, and ran in rivulets across 
their path to join the sea within. 

They had not realised the force of the clements till now. 
Pedestrians had often been blown into the sea hereabout and 
drowned, owing to a sudden breach in the bank, which, how- 
ever, had something of a spectral quality in being able to close 
up and join itself together again after any disruption. Her 
clothing offered more resistance to the wind than his, and she 
was consequently in the greater danger. 

It was impossible to refuse his proffered aid. First he gave 
his arm, but the wind tore them apart as easily as coupled 
cherries. He steadied her bodily by encircling her waist with 
his arm; and she made no objection. 

Somewhere about this time—it might have been sooner, it 
might have been later—he became distinctly conscious of a 
sensation which, in its incipient and unrecognised form, had 
lurked within him from some unnoticed moment when he was 
sitting close to her under the lerret. Though a young man, 
he was too old a hand not to know what this was, and felt 
It meant a possible migration of the 
and he 


considerably alarmed. 
Well-Beloved. It had not, however, taken place; 
went on thinking how soft and warm she was in her fur 
covering, as he held her so tightly; the only dry spots in the 
clothing of either being her left side and his right, where they 
excluded the rain by their mutual pressure. 

As soon as they had crossed the ferry-bridge there was a 
little more shelter, but he did not relinquish his hold till she 
requested him. They passed the ruined castle, and having 
left the island far behind them drew near to the outskirts of 
the neighbouring watering-place. Into it they plodded with- 
out pause, crossing th harbour bridge about midnight, wet to 
the skin. 

He pitied her, and, while he wondered at it, admired her 
determination. The houses facing the bay now sheltered them 
completely, and they reached the vicinity of the railway 
terminus (which it was at this date) without difficulty. As he 
had said, there was only one house open hereabout, a little 
temperance hotel, where the people stayed up for the arrival 
of the morning mail and passengers from the Channel boat. 
Their application for admission lel to the withdrawal of a 
bolt, and they stood within the gaslight of the modern world. 

He could see now that though she was such a fine figure, 
quite as tall as himself, she was not much more than a school- 
girlin years. Her face was certainly striking, though rather 
by its imperiousness than its beauty ; and the beating of the 
wind and rain and spray had inflamed her cheeks to peony 
hues. 

She persisted in the determination to go on to London by 
an early morning train, and he therefore offered advice on 
lesser matters only. ‘‘ In that case,’’ he said, ‘‘ you must go 
on to your room and send down your things, that they may be 
dried by the fire immediately, or they will not be ready. I 
will tell the servant to do this, and send you up something 
to eat.”” 

She assented to his proposal, without, however, showing 
any marks of gratitude, and when she had gone Pearston 
dispatched her the light supper promised by the sleepy girl 
who was ‘‘night porter’? at this establishment. He felt 
ravenously hungry himself, and set about drying his clothes as 
ind eating at the same time 

in doubt what to do, but soon decided to 
By the aid of some tempo- 


well as he could, 

At first he wa 
tay where he was till the morrow. 
rary wraps and some slippers from the cupboard, he was com- 
triving to make himself comfortable when the maid-servant 
came downstairs with a damp armful of woman’s raiment. 

Pearston withdrew from the fire. The maid-servant knelt 
down before the blaze and held up with extended arms one of 
the habiliments of the Juno upstairs, from which a cloud of 
steam began to rise. As she knelt, the girl nodded forward, 
recovered herself, and nodded again. 

‘You are sleepy, my girl,’’ said Pearston. 

** Yes, Sir; I have been up a long time. 
comes I lie down on the couch in the other room 


When nobody 
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“Then I'll relieve you of that; go and lie down in the 
other room, just as if we were not here. I'll dry the clothing 
and put the articles here in a heap, which you can take up to 
the young lady in the morning.”’ 

The ‘night porter’? thanked him and left the room, and 
he soon heard her snoring from the adjoining apartment. 
Then Jocelyn opened proceedings, overhauling the mystic 
robes and extending them one by one. As the steam went 
up he fell into a delicious reverie, and regarded the fair 
white linen that screened his face from the fire with a 
curious interest. His eyes traced the pattern of the 
wondrous flowers and leaves in the delicate lace - work, the 
wheels, rockets, quatrefoils, and spirals of the embroidery, all 
the while that their owner above was little thinking of the 
care he was taking that she should not get cold. The fabrics 
seemed almost part and parcel of her queenly person. He 
again became conscious of the germ with which he had been 
impregnated. The Well-Beloved was moving house—had gone 
over to the wearer of this attire. 

He kissed each of the articles of apparel, and in the course 
of ten minutes adored her. 

And how about little Avice Caro? 
her as before. 

He was not sure that he had ever scen the Well-Beloved in 
that friend of his youth, solicitous as he was for her welfare. 
But, loving her or not, he perceived that the spirit, emana- 
tion, idealism, which called itself his Love was flitting stealthily 
from some remoter figure to the near one in the chamber over- 
head. 

But he must carry out his engagement to marry Avice. 
True, she had not kept her engagement to meet him this 
evening, and the irrevocable ratification of their betrothal had 
Still, he was bound to marry her. 





He did not think of 


not been reached. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE BRINK. 

Miss Bencomb was leaving the hotel for the station, which 
was quite near at hand. At Jocelyn’s suggestion she wrote a 
telegram to inform her father that she had gone to her aunt's, 
with a view to allaying anxiety and deterring pursuit. ‘They 
walked together to the platform and bade each other gc od-by« 
each obtained a ticket independently, and Jocelyn got his 
luggage from the cloak-room. 

On the platform they encountered each other again, and 
‘here was a light in their glances at each other which said, as 
by a flash telegraph: ‘* We are bound for the same town, why 
not enter the same compartment ?”’ 

They did. 

She took a corner seat, with her back to the engine ; he sat 
opposite. The guard looked in, thought they were lovers, and 
did not show other travellers into that compartment. They 
talked on strictly ordinary matters ; what she thougiit he did 
not know, but at every stopping station he dreaded intrusion. 

sefore they were halfway to London the event he had just 
begun to realise was a patent fact. The Beloved was again 
embodied; she filled every fibre and curve of this woman’s 
form. His heart had clean gone out to her. 

Drawing near Waterloo Bridge Station was like drawing 
near Doomsday. How should he leave her in the turmoil of a 
London street ? She seemed quite unprepared for the rattle of 
the scene. He asked her where her aunt lived. 

‘* Bayswater,’ said Miss Bencomb. 

He called a cab, and proposed that she should share it till 
they arrived at her aunt’s, whose residence lay not much out 
of the way to his own. Try as he would he could not ascertain 
if she understood his feelings, but she assented to his offer and 
entered the vehicle. 

** We are old friends,”’’ he said, as they drove onward. 

** Indeed, we are,’’ she answered, without smiling 

** But hereditarily we are mortal enemies, dear Julict 

‘*Yes—— What did you say?” 

** T said Juliet.”’ 

She laughed in a half-proud way, and murmured: ‘ You 


” 


father is my father’s enemy, and my father is mine. Yes, it is 
so.”’ And then their eyes caught each other's glance. ‘* My 
queenly darling!" he burst out; ‘instead of going to your 
aunt’s, will you come and marry me? ”’ 

A flush covered her over, which seemed akin to a flush of 
rage. It was not exactly tnat, but she was excited. She did 
not answer, and he feared he had mortally offended her 
Perhaps she had only made use of him as acon- 
However, he went on 


dignity. 
venient aid to her intentions. 

‘** Your father would not be able to reclaim you, then? After 
all, this is not so precipitate as it seems. You know all about 
me, my history, my prospects. I know all about you. Ow 
families have been neighbours on that isle for hundreds of 
years, though you are now such a London product.”’ 

‘* Will you ever be a Royal Academician?’ she asked 
musingly, her excitement having calmed down. 

‘*T hope to be—I wi// be, if you will be my wife.”’ 

She looked at him long. 

‘Think what a short way out of your difficulty this would 
be,’’ he replied. ‘‘ No bother about aunts, no fetching hom« 
by an angry father.” 

It seemed to decide her. 

** How long will it take to marry? ”’ 


She yielded to his embrace. 
Miss Bencomb asked, 


with obvious self-repression. 
‘*We could do it to-morrow. I could get to Doctors’ 
Commons by noon to-day, and the lic ense would be re idly by 


to-morrow morning. 

**T won't goto my aunt's; I will be an independent woman. 
I have been reprimanded as if I were a child of six. Ill be 
your wife if it is as easy as you say.”’ 

They stopped the cab while they held a consultation. 
Pearston had rooms and a studio in the neighbourhood of 
Campden Hill; but it would be hardly desirable to take her 
thither till they were married. ‘They decided to go to an hotel. 

Changing their direction, therefore, they went back to the 
Strand, and soon ensconced themselves as Mr. and Miss 
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Pearston in one of the establishments off that thoroughfare. 
Jocelyn then left her and proceeded on his errand eastward. 

It was about three o’clock when, having arranged all pre- 
liminaries necessitated by this sudden change of front, he 
began strolling slowly back ; he felt bewildered, and to walk 
was a relief. Gazing occasionally into this shop window and 
that, he called a hansom as by an inspiration, and directed 
the driver to ‘* Mellstock Gardens.’ Arrived here, he rang the 
bell of a studio, and in a minute or two it was answered by a 
young man in shirt-sleeves, about his own age, with a great 
square palette on his left thumb. 

“Oh, you, Pearston! I thought you were in the country. 
Come in. I’m awfully glad to see you. I am here in town 
finishing off a painting for an American customer, who wants 
to take it back with him.” 

Pearston followed his friend into the painting-room, where 
a pretty young woman was sitting sewing. At a signal from 
the painter she disappeared without speaking. 

‘I can see from your face you have something to say ; so 
we ’ll have it all to ourselves. What’ll you drink?” 

* Oh! it doesn’t matter what, so that it is alcohol in some 


** All right—I’ll say one man, this man only, if you are so 
particular, The Beloved of this one man, then, has had many 
incarnations—-too many to describe in detail. Each shape, or 
embodiment, has been a temporary residence only, into which 
she has entered, lived in a while, and made her exit from, 
leaving the substance, so far as I have been concerned, a 
corpse. Now, there is no spiritualistic nonsense in this—it is 
simple fact, put in the plain form that the correct and con- 
ventional public are afraid of. So much for the principle.” 

‘Good. Go on.” 

“Well; the first embodiment of her occurred, so nearly as 
I can recollect, when I was about the age of nine. Her vehicle 
was a little blue-eyed girl of eight or so, one of a family of 
eleven, with flaxen hair about her shoulders, which attempted 
to curl, but ignominiously failed, hanging like chimney-crooks 
only. This defect used rather to trouble me; and, in short, 
was, I believe, one of the main reasons of my Beloved’s 
departure from that tenement. I cannot remember with any 
exactness when the departure occurred. I know it was after I 
had kissed my little friend in a garden-seat on a hot noontide, 
under a Chinese umbrella, which we had opened over us as we 
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shape or form. . . . Now, Somers, you must just listen to me, 
for I have something to tell.’’ 

Pearston had sat down in an armchair, and Somers had 
resumed his painting. When a servant had brought in brandy 
to soothe Pearston’s nerves, and soda to take off the injurious 
effects of the brandy, and milk to take off the depleting effects 
of the soda, Jocelyn began his narrative, addressing it rather 
to Somers’ chimney-piece, and Somers’ antique clock, and 
Somers’ Persian rugs, than to Somers himself, who stood at 
his picture a little behind his friend. 

‘** Before I tell you what has happened to me,’’ Pearston 
said, ‘‘ want to let you know the manner of man I am.’’ 

** Lord —I know already.’’ 

**No, you don’t. This is to be a sort of Apologia pro vitd 
med.”’ 

‘Very well. Fire away !’’ 

CHAPTER VII. 
HER EARLIER INCARNATIONS. 
‘“ You, Somers, are not, I know, one of those who continue 
in bondage to the gigantic cosmopolitan superstition that the 
Beloved One of any man always, or even usually, remains in 
one corporeal nook or shell for any great length of time. If I 
am wrong, and you do still hold to that ancient error—well, 
my story will scem rather queer.”’ 
‘* Suppose you say some men, not any man.”’ 
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Jocelyn began his narrative. 


sat, that passers through East Wake might not observe our 
marks of affection, forgetting that our screen must attract 
more attention than our persons. 

“When the whole dream came to an end through her 
father leaving the island, I thought my Well-Beloved had gone 
for ever (being then in the unpractised condition of Adam at 
sight of the first sunset). But she had not. Laura had gone 
for ever, but not my Best-Beloved. 

‘* For some months after I had done crying for the flaxen- 
haired edition of her, my Love did not reappear. Then she 
came suddenly, unexpectedly, in a situation I should never have 
predicted. I was standing on the kerbstone of the pavement 
in Budmouth-Regis, outside the Preparatory School, looking 
across towards the sea, when a middle-aged gentleman on 
horseback, and beside him a young lady, also mounted, passed 
down the street. The girl turned her head, and—poasibly 
because I was gaping at herin awkward admiration, or smiling 
myself—smiled at me. Having ridden a few paces, she looked 
round again and smiled. 

‘It was enough, more than enough, to set me on fire. I 
understood in a moment the information conveyed to me by 
my emotion—the Well-Beloved had reappeared. This second 
form in which it had pleased her to take up her abode was 
quite a young woman's, darker in complexion than the first. 
Her hair, also worn in a knot, was of an ordinary brown, and 
so, I think, were her eyes, but the niceties of her features 
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were not to be gathered so cursorily. However, there sat my 
coveted one, re-embodied ; and, bidding my schoolmates a hasty 
farewell as soon as I could do so without suspicion, I hurried 
along the Esplanade in the direction she and her father had 
ridden. But they had put their horses to a canter, and I could 
not see which way they had gone. In the greatest misery I turned 
down a side street, but was soon elevated to a state of excite- 
ment by seeing the same pair galloping towards me. Flushing 
up to my hair, I stopped and heroically faced her as she 
passed. She smiled again, but, alas! upon my Love’s cheek 
there was no blush of passion for me.’’ 

Pearston paused, and drank from his glass, as he lived for 
a brief moment in the scene he had conjured up. 


( To be continued.) 





“She,” the Zoutpansberg chieftainess, who is supposed to 
have supplied Mr. Rider Haggard’s heroine, has been seen and 
interviewed. Commandant Henning Pretorius was the 
fortunate man, and, interviewed by a representative of the 


Transvaal Times, stated that the chieftainess offered no 








obstacle to his proposed personal interview, and the result was 
something vastly different from what even he had anticipated, 
for, like most Transvaalers, he never believed that such a 
personage as Majaje actually existed. He was conducted into 
her presence by members of the Council of Princes, who act 
as her indunas. He saw before him a woman who, from 
her strangely decrepit form, he judged to be considerably 
older than a century. What surprised Mr. Pretorius most was 
that “She” was no Kafir. Her face (in spite of the wrinkles 
of age), he could clearly see, had none of the Kafir features. 
Her complexion is transparently white, and she has bright 
blue eyes—bright, notwithstanding her apparently great age— 
and she has, in addition, long white hair. Her nose is perfectly 
aquiline. She is in a very weak state, and apparently suffer- 
ing from ill-health. She received the Commandant in a very 
dignified manner, but so weak was she that when he offered to 
shake hands with her her hand had to be placed in his by one of 
theattendants. She stated to him that he was the first white man 
she had ever seen, and called him her husband and deliverer, 
and thanked him effusively for the part he had taken in the 
recent troubles between her people and the Government at 
Pretoria. She also expressed the hope that when he next came 
to see her she would be stronger in bodily health, and better 
able to show him hospitality. She complained in strong terms 
of the manner in which her people had been treated. She 
spoke throughout in the Makatese language. 
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The Church Congress has been slain and buried a good many 
times by its critics, but it has shown even more than usual 
vitality during the meetings at Folkestone, which came to 
an end on Oct. 8. It is getting old, for it was born in compar- 
atively humble circumstances so long ago as 1861. ‘The 
gatherings of 
that year, 
held in the 
hall of King’s 
College, Cam- 
bridge, were 
deemed a 
purely local 
affair. No 
London paper 
sent a re- 
porter; even 
the Guardian 
borrowed its 
account from 
a Cambridge 
journal. But 
the Congress 
has for some 
time past 
reached a 
vigorous man- 
hood, and 
Archdeacon Farrar's suggestion that it should now meet 
triennially has fallen flat, Only a few of those who shared in 
the discussions of 1861 are still with us, but the Archbishop of 
York, the Bishop of Ely, the Dean of St. Paul’s, Archdeacon 
Denison, Archdeacon Emery, Canon G, Venables, and Lord Cross 
can again, if thegysplease, exchange reminiscences asto those first 
debates, ‘There is another link between the gathering of 1861 
and the gathering of 1892, for the same topics were discussed at 
both. Education, the Church and country populations, the 
co-operation of clergy and laity, have been under review at 
Cambridge and at Folkestone—at the earliest and the latest Con- 
gress—although, of course, in varying aspects. ‘The President 
of 1861 was Archdeacon France, of Ely ; the President of 1892 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, thirty-one years ago, 
had but recently gone from an assistant mastership at Rugby 
to be the first Head Master of Wellington. This was his 
Grace's primary appearance in the presidential chair, although 
he has more than once—notably at Rhyl—spoken with very 
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marked effect. 

Apart from the formal reception—an event for which the 
local dignitaries were one year long kept waiting, owing to the 
disappearance of the Archbishop's pastoral staff—the true 
Congress proceedings began with the sermons. There 
was no sermon at Cambridge. That was an _ innovation 
started with the Manchester Congress in 1863, when Dean 
Hook was the preacher. For some years past there 
have’ been 
three ser- 
mons, each by 
a prelate. 
This year 
there was 
a distinct 
change. Only 
one bishop 
preached ; the 
other pulpits 
were filled by 
a dean and 
a plain “ Mr.” 
Of late even 
a dean has 
been unusual, 
although the 
most famous 
sermon of the 
whole _ series 
was preached 
by a dean. 
tut that dean was Dr. Magee; the occasion was the Dublin 
Congress, when the Irish Church was in peril; and_ his 
sermon from the text “ They beckoned unto their partners 
which were in the other ship that they should come and help 
them” won him the see of Peterborough. But there is no 
precedent for the appearance of a clergyman “without a 
handle to his name” in the Church Congress pulpit. Mr. 
Welldon, the Head Master of Harrow, starts the new order of 
affairs. The Bishop of Peterborough addressed the congre- 
gation at Holy Trinity, and preached from Mal. iii. 16 a 
practical sermon of no unusual distinction, the moral of which 
was summed up in the poet's lines— 
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Remember, every man God made 
Is different, has some deed to do, 
Some work to work: be undismayed ; 
Though thine be humble, do it too, 


Mr. Welldon's text at Christ Church was Neh. iv. 15, 17, 18, 
and his sermon was distinctly topical. The Dean of Christ 
Church—probably the best sermon-writer in the Church of 
England—had a large following at the parish church, a 
magnificently adorned building, in which the services are of a 
highly ornate character. 

Tuesday’s debates were prefaced by the dignified and 
important utterance of the President. It was not the mere 
commonplace summary of the subjects for discussion which 
has contented some bishops, nor was it delivered with the 
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oratorical grace of the Bishop of Ripon’s speech at Wake- 
field ; but it was worthy of the occasion. The address over, 
the Congress divided. At Rhyl there was but one set of 
debates ; at the last Manchester meeting they had three; at 
Folkestone they returned to the general custom of two. The 
afternoon debate on “The Authority of the Bible and the 
Authority of the Church” brought up Mr. J. Llewelyn 
Davies from Westmoreland, and, as_ well, one of the 
best known of practical commentators in Prebendary 
Sadler. The discussion on the work of the Church on the 
Continent proceeded on familiar lines, but the first woman 
speaker of the Congress, Lady Vincent, gave an address. She 
amply vindicated the right of her sex and the wisdom of the 
committee in so freely using lady speakers. In the discussion 
on the Church and labour combinations nothing was more 
remarkable than the strong witness borne by Mr. Mawdsley to 
the character of the clergy: but Alderman Phillips, the 
stevedores’ and coal-porters’ friend, did well. 

Wednesday was a heavy day, In the morning there was a 
choice between religious instruction and canon law; between 
the educationalists, like Mr. Talbot, M.P., and the Rev. H. D. 
French, and the ecclesiastical lawyers in the persons of 
Dr. ‘Tristram and Chancellor Dibdin. The latter pleaded 
strongly for more discipline, wherein, of course, the clergy 
agreed with him. In the afternoon the interest of a discussion 
on the Church and agricultural populations overtopped that of 
Christian ethics, It was a happy choice which brought up 
Dr. Jessopp to tell us of the social needs of the rural population. 
Nobody is more welcome on a Congress platform than he, But 
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the other hall had excellent fare, for Mr. Hutton, of the 
Spectator, was there, and Mr. R. L. Ottley (gentlest of 
Dons), of “Lux Mundi” fame. The evening meeting on the 
temperance movement had not a strong programme; but 
the Rev. J. W. Horsley, “the prisoner's friend,” was 
a host in himself. The rival meeting on physical 
recreation had Sir Richard Webster. How many remembered 
that in 1865 he won for Cambridge the one and two mile races 
in the newly organised inter-’Varsity sports? A lady, Miss J. 
Stuart Snell, had something interesting to say here also. ‘The 
women’s meeting in the afternoon listened to a succession of 
short interesting papers from such familiar workers as Lady 
Frederick Cavendish, Miss Octavia Hill, and Miss Clementina 
Black, as well as from Mrs. Benson, On Thursday the ques- 
tion of biblical criticism came up under the guise of a debate 
on “ The Permanent Value of the Old Testament.” ‘The array of 
Professors included Canon Driver, whose reception was “mixed.” 
Canon Girdlestone, of Hampstead, appeared upon the other 
side, “Thriftand Poor-Law,” despite the usefulness of Canon 
Blackley’s paper, had few attractions, “ Vivisection ” had been 
denounced by some people as a dull subject ; but the discussion 
was lively. The anti-vivisectionists }ad sent round an urgent 
whipin support of Bishop Barry, and their friends came up in 
strength. At the same time there was, for those who liked it, 
an extremely important discussion on the preparation of candi- 
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FOLKESTONE. 


dates for holy orders and of laymen. ‘The foreign mission 
debate was as strong as ever. Did not those gallant veterans, 
Bishop Smythies and Bishop Selwyn, appear, ill and crippled 
though the latter has been? Thediscussion on the duty of the 
Church to soldicrs was distinctly “topical” in view of recent 
controversies, 
but was wel- 
come enough 
in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
Shorncliffe. 
The Chaplain- 
General was 
in evidence, 
and so was Sir 
Lintorn Sim- 
mons. An- 
other local 
subject 

Church work 
at the sea- 
side — won a 
dwindling 
audience on 
Friday. The 
life of the 
Congress 
ebbed away 
as it always does, after the devotional meeting. There was, 
however, a final service at Canterbury Cathedral on 
Saturday, Oct. 8, when the Bishop of St. Asaph closed with 
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éclat a Congress of more than comm )n interest. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

A curious controversy is raging in the German Church. 
Dr. Harnack, by far the most brilliant of the younger Church 
historians in Germany, advocates the disuse of the Apostles’ 
Creed, on the ground that it teaches that Jesus Christ was born 
of the Virgin Mary. Dr. Harnack, whose orthodoxy has long 
been snspected—a suspicion in the way of his professional 
advancement, rapid as that has been—says that a golden age 
will dawn upon the Church with the cessation of this obliga- 
tion. The conservative leaders of the Evangelical National 
Church of Prussia remonstrate violently, on the ground that 
the doctrine is the foundation question of Christendom. ‘The 
same controversy was raised in the Episcopal Church in 
America lately, and, if I mistake not, it was found impossible 
to dislodge the advocates of the non-miraculous birth of Christ. 
In the dissenting Churches of this country the question has 
been cautiously broached, 


There has been some unpleasant quarrelling about the 
arrangements for the Church Congress. This has turned 
mainly on the grievances of the venerable Canon Jenkins. 
There is much difference of opinion as to Canon Jenkins’ 
scholarship, but he is undoubtedly recognised by many as an 
authority on canon law, and he wished to read a paper on 
that subject. 
He under- 
stood this 
offer to he ac- 
cepted by the 
Archbishop 
and the com- 
mittee, but 
his name and 
subject were 
left out, and 
the Rev. C. J. 
tidsdals, the 
well - known 
Folkestone 
titualist, 
took his place. 
The Rev. E. 
IIusband, who 
has been, 
perhaps, the 
best known 
of the Folke- 
stone clergy- 
men, was also 
snubbed, His 
suggestion to 
have musical 
services discussed was put aside, and no opening service was 
arranged for his church. He was not even on the Subjects 
Committee. ‘The result is that Canon Jenkins is to conduct 
a fourth service in Mr. Husband’s church, St. Michael's. 
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Archdeacon Farrar’s paper on Archbishop Magee in the 
Contemporary Revicw will probably be thought a very 
fair one. It does not err by extravagant adulation, and 
yet does full justice to Magee’s great qualities. Arch- 
deacon Farrar very sensibly says that, though it is 
possible to explain in a manner some of the rash utter- 
ances which are permanently associated with Magee’s name, 
yet it was his duty to have been so careful in expressing 
himself on those themes as to prevent the misconceptions 
that ensued, and that largely embittered his life. Dr. Farrar 
says that Magee deeply resented his describing the celebrated 
saying about a free and drunken England as a “glittering 
sophism.” Ultimately, however, these two eminent Church- 
men became on terms of amity, and co-operated in the Church 
Brotherhood scheme, as also in Mr, Waugh’s Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. He hints, but does not dis- 
tinctly say, that Magee was no theologian. The divergences 
of opinion between his Bath sermons and his later action 
cannot be reconciled. He has written nothing that will live 
even a couple of years, but it will not be forgotten that such 
a judge as Canon Liddon described him as the greatest preacher 
in the Church of England, 


Last week I recorded the change that has taken place in 
the editorship of the Zndependent,an organ of the Congre- 
gationalist body. There is to be one very marked and significant 
modification. Hitherto the paper has been a vehement Home 
Rule organ, Now it is to be neutral on that subject. j 
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JOLKESTONE AND ITS VICINITY. 


FOLKESTONE FROM THE LEES. 
DRAWN BY HOLLAND TRINGHAM. ‘ 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON, 


Some years ago I read (in the Christmas number of Harper's 
Magazine, I fancy) @ very interesting story which not only 
fascinated me in and by itself, but afforded an additional and 
gratifying proof that science, in its widespread effects and 
influence, is affecting in no small degree even the sphere of 
the novelist himself. The late Hugh Conway, in “Called 
Back,” not only made an effective dip into medical literature 
for one of his effects (that of recovery from blindness), but 
drew largely upon psychology (in the matter of his heroine's 
mental phases) for the furtherance of that most interesting 
story. ‘lhe writer of the story in //arper’s went to geology 
for an inspiration—and got it in earnest. The story was that of 
a young American couple who were visiting the Swiss glaciers 
as part and parcel of their /une de micl. ‘The husband fell 
into a crevasse, and was, of course, lost. The young widow 
is told by an old German professor who is studying the glaciers 
that in fifty years or so she may see her husband again. ‘he 
glacier gives up its dead, said the old savant, and his son is 
directed in his will to repair at a given time to the glacier in 
question, and there to meet the widow, who will, if alive, come 
to Europe to claim her dead. ‘Things naturalfy turn out as 
the old scientist predicted. ‘The glacier gives up the body of 
the young husband, which has Ween preserved in its ice for 
half a century, and a very dramatic episode thus ends the 
story, when the old grey-haired widow looks on her young 
bridegroom reposing peacefully in his long death-sleep amid 
the glacier ice. 





The point of this story clearly depends on the fact that 
the glacier really brings down its dead, and all other things 
which have become imbedded in its ice. It was the fact of 
human remains and belongings being found in glacier ice far 
below the point at which the glacier had received them, that 
first directed attention to the idea of the ice-river as really a 
moving stream, The rate of movement of a glacier being 
known, scientists can form a fair computation and estimate 
of the time which any given body might occupy in a descent 
from its point of contact with the glacier above, to the 
melting ice-cave at the lower extremity of the ice-river. ‘The 
latest incident which has come under my observation in 
this direction is that of a discovery on Monte Rosa of a 
certain long-lost coat. It seems that one Commendatore 
Peruzzi, an Italian Senator, lost his coat in a crevasse in 
1876. fe was descending the Sasiogoch, at a height of 
14,000 ft. The glacier rate of movement was about 100 yards 
in the year, and it was suggested by the guides that in seven- 
teen years the Commendatore might be favoured with a sight 
of the missing garment. On Aug. 26 last a coat was found in 
the moraine or débris at the foot of the glacier. ‘This was the 
property of the Commendatore, for it contained his handker- 
chief, marked with his initials, and a plan of Monte Rosa. I 
read that the objects are now preserved in the Alpine Museum 
at Turin. All the same, the occurrence isa most interesting one, 
and well worth recording, if only as a testimony to the rate at 
which glaciers may move down their valleys. 


One of the problems of the day is that referring to the 
factors or causes to which the processes of evolution are due. 
We know something of the changes which food and climate 
and domestication effect in animals and plants, but we want 
more decided information regarding the intimate causes to 
which changes in living beings and races are to be ascribed. 
Some curious facts, which seem to show the manner in which 
the animal constitution is altered by food, are well known to 
canary-breeders. Fed with cayenne pepper, canaries develop 
a red colour. Recently an investigator has made some 
researches into this matter of artificial coloration in birds, 
The pepper, he says, contains an oil, an active principle, 
and a colouring matter. When the oil and the active 
ingredient are taken out of the pepper, and the colouring 
matter alone left, it loses its effect on birds; although, 
curiously enough, when olive oil is added to the colouring 
matter, its properties, as shown on canaries, appear to be 
restored. The conclusion is here reached that it is to the oil 
we must look for the essential element in the bird coloration. 
I observe that white hens, similarly treated, gave like results. 
The yolk of the egg was also found to be affected in colour 
by giving certain roots containing colour principles. It is 
just possible the science of the future may be able to affect 
even the skin of the Ethiopian and the spots of the leopard. 
Here is a hint, say, for my friend Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, 
or even for Mr. Besant or Dr. Conan Doyle—science and 
fiction again! What a dramatic story might be written, with 
a modern physiologist for its central figure engaged in suc- 
cessful experimentation, on changes of personal identity, pro- 
duced by physical means! This would pay far better (in 
respect of reaMstically minded readers) than the old harpings 
on changes of soul which now and then seem to be so 
attractive to our novelists. 


Mr. W. F. Denning tells us that a fifth satellite has been dis- 
covered in attendance on Jupiter. Galileo, in 1610, discovered 
four satellites revolving around that mystic planet. They are 
so very clear, Mr. Denning says, that it could scarcely be 
thought possible that a fifth satellite remained for discovery. 
Professor Barnard, however, has seen a fifth through the big 
Lick telescope poised on the top of Mount Hamilton, in 
California. He says its distance from the centre of the planet 
is 112,400 miles, and its period of revolution 17 hours 36 min. 
The reason why this fifth satellite has so long remained 
in obscurity is probably due to the fact that it is not 
brighter than the thirteenth magnitude. The big Lick tele- 
scope has shown what may have escaped other instruments in 
the surrounding glare. Mr. Denning adds that it is wonderful 
the new satellite should not have been before discovered by its 
shadow, which would be projected on Jupiter's disc when the 
satellite passed between the planet and the earth ; and this, of 
course, would be a matter of daily occurrence. Perhaps, as is 
suggested, the shadow may have been mistaken for a spot on 
Jupiter. 


Dogs and carnivorous animals generally have hitherto been 
regarded as exempt, through some constitutional peculiarity, 
from the attack of consumption and from tubercle at large. 
Now, however, it seems, we have to admit the liability of dogs 
to the attack of the tubercle germ. It is curious to note 
that, while feeding a dog on tuberculous matter produces 
uncertain results, the inhalation into the lungs of tuberculous 
dust is nearly always followed by the development of consump- 
tion. Here man and the dog exhibit a similar liability 
to infection through the lungs. Possibly, as has been 
suggested, the dog gets infected readily enough from man; 
because the matter from consumptive lungs, dried on the 
streets, and becoming dust-like in nature, is liable to be 
breathed in by the animal whose air supply is derived from 
near the ground. I would suggest that domestication is the 
condition which lays the dog open to attack. I should be 
interested to hear if anybody has ever met with tuberculosis 
in wolves, jackals, lions, tigers, hyenas, or other wild carnivora. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS Nos, 2515 t» 2517 received from W Alinutt 
(Richmond, Tasmania); of No, 2522 from M tilmore (Bhinga), Miss Gilmore 
(Bhinga), J W Bacon, B A (Benares), and M V Singh (Bhinga); of No, 2526 from 
Rh W Lamb (Oporto), J W Shaw (Montreal), KG Boys, and T Butcher (Chelten- 
ham); of No. 2527 from E G Boys and © J Fisher (Suffolk); of No, 2528 from 
W H Phillips, Columbus, Z Ingold (Frampton), Alpha, Captain J A Challies 
(Great Yarmouth), EG Boys, and W Pearce (Kinsale), 

CornkeEct SOLUTIONS OF PropiEeM No. 2529 received from J Ross (Whitley), 
Sorrento (Dawlish), J Coad, J F Moon, L Desanges, E E H, J Hull, Admiral 
Brandreth, C M A B,C E Perugini, Walter W Hooper (Plymouth). WF Payne, 
M Burke, G T Hughes (Waterford), T Roberts, L Schiu (Vienna), Fr Fernando, 
Blair H Cochrane (Clewer), W Guy, jun. (Johnstone, N.B.), Shadforth, J W Blagg 
(Cheadle), AH C Hamilton, Fortamps (Brussels), Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), Z Ingold, 
John G Grant, Josepl: Wilcock (Chester), H Hooper, WR Kaillem, Julia Short 
(Market Drayton), W Percy Hind, M A Eyre (Boulogne), W T (Bovey Tracey), 
Dr F St, K Blackall, W H Phillips, A Tannenbaum, G R Albiston (Manchester), 
TG (Ware), T 5 (South Yardley), P Daly, F G Knight, G Joicey, Hereward, 
EK Louden, Bluet, R H Brooks, HS Brandreth, Li Calsi, J J J (Boston), A Sie, 
H B Hurford WH Windus (Henfield), A Newman, J C Ireland, R Worters (Can- 
terbury), Alfred Levy, W R B (Hlymouth), Mrs Wilson (Plymouth) and 
W Wrighit. 








SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2527—By CHEVALIER L. DESANGES, 


WHITE, BLACK, 
1,.Q to B 2nd B takes Q 
2. P to B 5th Any move 


3. B takes P. Mate. 
If Black play 1. B takes B, 2, Q to B 7th (ch), &e. 


PROBLEM No, 2531 
By R. H. Seymour (Holyoke, Mass., U.S A.). 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 











CHESS IN BELFAST. 
Game played in the Masters Tourney between Messrs, LEE and MASON, 
(Zukertort Opening.) 
wire (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. M.) WHite (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 
1. Kt to K B3rd P to ik DB 4th 19. PtoK Kt3rd Kt takes Kt 





2. P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd 20. B takes Kt (ch) K to Rsq 
3. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd 21. P takes P P takes P 
+. B to Q 3rd P toQ Kt 3rd 22. Kt to K 2nd Qto K Bsq 
5. Castles B to K 2nd 23. K to R sq B to Bsq 
6. P to B 4th Castles 24. B takes B t takes B 
7. Kt to B 3rd B to Kt 2nd 25. KR to K Kt sq Q to B 2nd 


8. B to K 2nd 26. R to Kt 4th 















w and use ve. b 0 It will he seen that White's combin- 
K “yd ot ret ~ pk ae nx” ation to win the Pawn is not the best, 
velop hy, never move the same piece An obviously strong move is Kt to Q 4th, 
twice is guud advice . mad must hive greatly strengthened an 
. . . already excellent game. Black's next 
8, Kt to K 5th move prevents this and purtly tarns the 
9. B to Q 2nd P to Q R 3rd tables. 
10. Kt to K 5th P to Q 3rd 26. 5 P to B 4th 
11. Kt to Q 3rd Kt takes B 27.QRtoK Ktsq PtoK Kt 3rd 
12, Q takes Kt Kt to Q 2nd 28. Kt takes P P to K Kg 4th 
13, Kt to B 4th RK to B 3rd 29, Kt to K 6th R takes I 
14. P to Q 5th P to K 4th ) 3). Kt takes P } takes Kt 
oy k | position for Black, i 31. R takes B QR to K Bsq 
An awkward wos tion ’ cK, ts ( rs >takes > 
centre is weakened by the early advance | 2; P to K 5th I take: I 
of his K BP, and this is the only reason- | 33. R takes I R to B 8th 
able defence to avoid the loss of the | 34, R (K 5th) to 
exchange, Kt 5th Q to B 6th (ch) 


15. Kt to K 6th Q toQ Baq Rat Ke 5th or Queen must interpose, 





_ Pp , > 25 Wherenpon R takes Roch), and mate is 
> 4 to Ry the oe immediately forced, White had a fine 
7, Bo mb th Oo Ds posicion, and should have made better 
18, P to B 3rd Q to Kt sq use of It. 


Game played between Messrs. T. G. HART and E, FREEBOROUGH. 
(Allgaier Gambit.) 
WHITE (Mr. H.) BLACK (Mr, F.) Wire (Mr. H.) BLACK (Mr. F.) 
1, P to K 4th P to K 4th 16. Q takes B RK takes P 
2.P to K Bath P takes P | 17.Q to K 5th K R to Q sq 
3. Kt to K B 3rd P to K Kt 4th 18. Kt to Kt 3rd K takes P 


4. P to K R 4th P to Kt 5th 19. B to B 5th R to Q 4th 
5. Kt to K 5th Kt to Q B 3rd 20. B takes B (ch) 
This defence, first suggested by Neu-| Qto K 2nd, threatening the Rook, and 


man, while little known, is useful and | 80 gaining time to play QR to K sq, 
interesting. The opportunity, however, would | have considerably improved 
it affords for White's reply of 6. Kt takes | White's position, 

Kt P, leading toa stronger game, makes | 20, P takes B 


us hesitate to commend it. 21. Q to Kt 3rd Rto K B 4th 






6. Kt takes Kt Q P takes Kt 22. R takes R P takes R 
7.PtoQ 4th Kt to B 3rd 23. Q to B 2nd Q to K 4th 

8. Btakes P Kt takes P 24. R to K sq R to K 5th 

9. B to Q 3rd B to Q 3rd 25. KR takes R Q takes R 

10, B takes Kt B takes B 26. Kt to B 5th 

11. Q to Q 3rd Q to K 2nd Kt co Q 2nd is far better, but Black 
Some authorities now consider Black sod : oe a ee oe ae 

er | 96 Q to Kt 8th (ch) 

38, Custos 3 to Q rd 197. K to Kt 2nd P to Kt 3rd 


Se en, [me ehteksae «6 teks tnt 

A 2 2n astles (Q | 29. Kt to Q 4th Q to K 5th (ch) 
So far, the play has closely followed a| 39 K to B sq P to Kt 6th 

variation of this début given in “ Chess | .,° , 4 

Openings, Anctentand Modern.” It does 31. Q to Q 2nd Q to R 8th (ch) 

not strike us as an attractive form of | 32. K to K 2nd Q to K 5th (ch) 

the opening; but the game is nearly | 33, Q to K 3rd Q to Kt 7th (ch) 

even, unless the possession of Bagainst | 34 K to Q 3rd Q takes P 

Kt isa point in Black's favour, 35. Q takes P Q takes P 

15. P to B 4th stakes K Kt P | 3g. Q to K 5th Q to Kt 8th (ch) 
An ingenious and apparently sound | 37, K to K 3rd Q to K 5th (ch) 


sacrifice The gain of Pawns com-| 9g QO takes Q P takes Q 
rensates ! vr e loss « tishop. | S.° 3S ‘ . 
pensates fully fer the | f Bishoy 39. K takes P P to B 4th 


The game, at any rate, is now infused | 
| 


with some liveliness, White resigns. 


The following elegant stratagem by G. Tleathcote, Manchester, was a 
prize-winner in the British Chess Magazine tourney 

White: Kat Q 8th, Qat K Raq, R at K 2nd, B’s at Q Kt 3rd and K 
Kt 7th: Psat Q 3rd. K B 3rd, Q B 4th, Q R 5th, and K R 4th and 5th. 

Black: K at Q 3rd, Bat Q Kt 8th; P's at Q B 3rd, K B 5th, and K 6th. 

White to play and mate in three moves. 





The law costs incurred by the Corporation of Eastbourne 
in their conflict with the Salvation Army amount to £2000 
since May 1891, when the disturbances began. 

The town of Ramsgate has acquired a new place of public 
recreation in Ellington Park, an estate of fourteen acres with 
fine trees and pleasant walks or carriage drives, purchased for 
£12,000 by the Corporation. It was opened by the Mayor, 
Alderman W. P. Blackburn, on ‘Thursday, Sept. 29, with a 
procession and a town holiday. The new marine drive will 
be completed in the next twelvemonth. 








ART NOTES. 

The autumn exhibition at the New Gallery may be of the 
nature of a surprise to most visitors, and, at all events, its 
raison d’étre will be a source of much speculation. It is 
made up mainly of pictures which have appeared in the 
various London and provincial exhibitions of the last ten or 
twelve years, with here and there a work which, for reasons 
more or less obvious, may have been unable to obtain admission. 
It is impossible to deny that some of the pictures are not 
interesting specimens of the work of their respective artists ; 
but,astheyare grouped after no rule and in no order, they afford 
little evidence of the painters’ progress during those years. Mr. 
Watts’s portrait of Mrs. Perey Wyndham (the daughter of 
Sir Guy Campbell) was one of the most effective women’s 
portraits that he ever painted; while Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
‘ British Pottery” was perhaps the least satisfactory work which 
that Royal Academician ever produced. Both pictures are 
here, and occupy important positions. Mr. David Murray, 
Mr. Perey Bigland, Professor Costa, and Mr. Ridley Corbet 
are among those who are most favourably represented, and an 
opportunity is given to the public of following the fortunes 
of several lady artists, who exhibit under new names pictures 
which they painted and exhibited under their old ones. For 
an hour's lounge on a wet afternoon, the New Gallery will 
offer attractions, but the present exhibition has noclaim to 
any lengthy notice of its contents. 

The author of the amusing, though not always accurate, 
book, “The Gossip of the Day,” leads us to suppose that he 
has been so fortunate as to have seen the portrait of J. M. W. 
Turner, by himself, which the artist gave to the lady who did 
not become his wife. All trace of this picture, which repre- 
sents ‘lurner at the age of six-and-twenty, was, we thought, 
lost, but now that all the actors in that sad drama are dead, it 
isa pity that the picture cannot be recovered. ‘The story, as 
given in “'l’he Gossip of the Day,” differs very materially from 
the generally received version. ‘The author says that Turner 
and that lady to whom he plighted his troth on starting for 
his first Italian journey never met again, It has usually been 
asserted that ‘Turner returned just before the lady’s marriage 
to another, that he had a heated interview with her, and cursed 
the day of her approaching wedding with prophetic fervour and 
result ; for never did a union projected by prudent parents turn 
out more lucklessly. ‘Turner, we are told, was changed by 
the loss of his love from a light-hearted youth to a querulous 
miser; but, unless he was playing tricks with his good 
friend Mr. ‘Trimmer of Chiswick, we have that worthy 
gentleman's assurance that at one time—some ten or twelve 
years after his first episode--he again contemplated matri- 
mony. On this occasion, however, he did not give the lady 
his portrait, so that all that we are now concerned with is the 
portrait which represents him as a young man as seen through 
his own eyes. Is it impossible for this to be discovered ? 

Althongh some dozen of the more prominent amateurs have 
withdrawn from the Photographic Society, the exhibition of 
the members’ work now on view at the Water-Colour Society’s 
Gallery (Pall Mall East) contains much that will attract 
visitors of all kinds. ‘The difference of opinion which has 
brought about the great cleavage is one of old standing—the 
line which divides art from science, the amateurs holding 
rather to the former and the professionals to the latter defini- 
tion. We will not pretend to take sides in a controversy so 
full of difficulties, but in presence of such remarkable achieve- 
ments as those of M. Boissonnaz, W. Bedford, Dumont, as 
representatives of Switzerland, England, and the United States 
respectively, and in view of such works as the “* Breaking 
Sea,” by Elliot and Son, and “ Harvesting,” by the Wood- 
bury Company, we must recognise the important services 
rendered by professional photographers to art, from whatever 
point of view we discuss the term. Mr. Karl Greger's 
platinum toned prints in Indian ink, Mr. T. M. Brownrigg’s 
carbon view of Porvinscale Bridge, and the series of country 
studies by Colonel J. Gale are instances of the higher uses 
to which photography can be applied in not merely trans- 
scribing Nature but interpreting her also. ‘The series of 
exhibits in lantern slides is also of considerable interest, as 
indicating the increasing use of photography as a means of 
instruction ; and lecturers on all subjects know how much 
easier it is to gain the ears of their andience when their eyes 
are appealed to by appropriate illustrations. 

In connection with the subject of photography, it is not, 
perhaps, generally known that the South Kensington Museum 
authorities have adopted a plan by which Allinari’s beautiful 
series of photogra;.hs can be supplied at the cost of sixpence 
each. At present only reproductions of sculpture, carving, 
und architectural ornament are included in the list; but of 
these there are several thousand specimens, selected from all 
the principal buildings and museums in Italy. A complete 
catalogue is kept at the Museum, which is open to the public. 
Thé purchaser makes his selection, writes the number and 
volume on a card provided for the purpose, pays sixpence for 
each photograph required, and a week later receives it by post 
from the publishers in Florence. 





Mr. William Sandby has managed to make an attractive 
volume (Seeley and Co.) of the slight literary remains of his 
forbears, ‘Thomas and Paul Sandby—both foundation members 
of the Royal Academy. They were born at Nottingham within 
the first quarter of the last century, and Thomas, the elder, 
was credited with having been the first to bring to the Duke 
of Cumberland’s headquarters tidings of the landing of the 
Young Pretender. He was attached to the Duke's staff 
throughout the campaign, and followed him to Culloden, and 
subsequently to Flanders. Some sketches which he took still 
remain ; but he was known more as an architect than as a 
painter, and filled with credit the post of Deputy Ranger of 
Windsor Forest. Of his works, almost the only one left in 
London is that portion of Freemasons’ Tavern now used 
as the Grand Chief Temple of the order. Paul Sandby, who 
has been called the father of English water-colour painting, 
profited by his brother's credit, and after the pacification of 
the Highlands was appointed draughtsman to the Survey, 
and then commenced the habit of sketching from Nature. 
Water-colour painting was then scarcely known, and for a 
time after his arrival in London Paul Sandby devoted him- 
self to etching ; but in 1760 we find him exhibiting “three 
landskips in colours,” besides many other studies from 
Nature. chiefly from Scotland and Yorkshire. From this 
time he pursued aquatinta engraving alternately with 
water-colour painting; but his style never altogether 
lost the ‘restraint which he had imposed upon his work 
in early life. Both brothers—if we may believe the por- 
traits of their wives by Richard Cotes, reproduced in this 
volume — were fortunate in marrying women of more than 
ordinary beanty, and from the glimpses we obtain of their 
family life they must have been singularly happy in their 
choice. The biography, which is pleasantly written, is illus- 
trated by good reproductions of some of the more interesting 
works of the two brothers. 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 


It has often been remarked that suicide takes an epidemic 
turn from time to time; and it was in one of these periods 
that a certain alderman of London made himself famous by 
a vigorously expressed determination to “ put it down.” Every 
poor wretch pulled out of the river and brought before him, 
every rash weakling sobered by emetics and brought to the 
bar in that condition, heard this determination thundered in 
his ears before he was sent to jail for a while. Just 
now we seem to be in another suicide period; and as we 
read of one self-murder after another in the remarkably 
sanguineous news-sheets of the day, some very great differences 
between the common sentiment on this subject in the alder- 
man’s time and our own must occur to many of us, That 
Sir Peter (was not the alderman Sir Peter Laurie?) should 
proclaim his resolve to “put down” suicide by help of the 
beadle did amuse the world then ; but they who laughed at 
him were much fewer than they would be now. At that time 
there still survived a general feeling that self-murder is a 
crime; and where it was not thought actually criminal 
it was regarded as a stigma — disgraceful, and casting 
disgrace on the whole family of the suicide. On that 
account, no doubt, and not from any considerable terror 
of cross-road burial—a discarded barbarism—it was a com- 
paratively rare thing for suicides to leave behind them 
express declarations of deliberate self-destruction. Nowadays 
this is constantly done. There have been many examples 
of it lately, among others, which clearly indicated by different 
means that the suicide intended his friends to understand that 
they were to infer no rashness from what he had done, nor 
anything but a well-considered resolve to end a life of 
trouble. Nevertheless, coroners’ juries return an invariable 
verdict of “temporary insanity,” which shows that the old 
Christian feeling about suicide is not extinct: for the ver- 
dict is meant to be charitable, and is always taken as 
such. But the sense of stigma seems to have almost died 
out. Where there is infinite distress there is yet no such 
feeling of shame as there used to be, or anything like it; and 
since it is hardly in the nature of things that this sentiment, 
powerful as it was for centuries, should revive again, its 
decline and all that it may signify are worth thinking of. 





One thing we may permit ourselves to say about the 
disputes and the heartburnings—very decent, but obviously 
deep—that trouble the church founded by Mr. Charles 
Spurgeon: which one thing is that they serve to show what 
a poor half-truth is the saying that “no man is indis- 
pensable.” Since all men have to be dispensed with sooner or 


later, while yet the world and its work goes on, it is almost a 
stupid saying, indeed ; but we know what meaning is intended, 
and even in that sense it is more graceless than veracious. 
The work that Mr. Spurgeon began and maintained for years 
and years in high beneficent activity will be continued, no 
doubt, now that he has to be dispensed with, but he has taken 
that with him which a dozen Dr. Piersons can neither supply 
nor simulate: the animating spirit of Charles Spurgeon. 


Winter is coming on, work is becoming less plentiful, they 
say, and wages are falling in some occupations and rising in 
none. On these accounts, a very miserable School-Board story 
that was told in a police-court the other day should not pass 
unnoticed. A certain family of working folk had dropped into 
a state of great destitution. For a long time the father had 
earned nothing; the children had little to eat, their clothes 
were poor, and it seemed cruel to send them to school with 
broken shoes and empty bellies. They were not sent, the School- 
Board officers interfered, and the father was haled up and fined. 
Not having money to buy bread enough, he could not well 
pay these fines; but now he got a job of work. No sooner, 
however, had this poor family sunned itself in the prospect 
of a Saturday harvest of wages than the father was 
carried off to prison for non-payment of the fines, and 
the “job” was lost. No doubt this is an extreme case of 
hardship—a truly monstrous case; but the hardship is a 
common one, and cries aloud for some means of mitigation. 
It tells most often, of course, on the children, for when 
parents are liable to police-court summons, and to the imposi- 
tion of fines which are no joke to people whose every sixpence 
is a family dinner, mothers have to harden their hearts ; and, 
however hungry and ill-clad their children may be, however 
harsh the weather, however wretched the thought of their 
return through mire and rain to another half meal or none at 
all, the youngsters are sent off to their lessons. If you like, 
you may fancy them sitting in their leaky shoes and doing 
such lessons as this: “If a plum-pudding costs three shillings 
and twopence, and cuts into thirty slices, how much does each 
slice cost?” 





There is no more to be said about one great danger to 
health and life which has constituted so much to enliven the 
autumn dulness of the newspaper press. Not that there has 
been a word in excess. It is quite true that the most delicate 
ladies and gentlemen frequently attire themselves in raiment 
warm from foul little work-rooms of the kind which fever 
visits first and lingers longest in. It is also true that 
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very ood people of not the most refined order, but 
equally capable of receiving and imparting infection, are 
yet more exposed to the danger. At a time like this, when 
one of the deadliest of epidemics has seized upon London, 
it is impossible to say how much infection may spread in 
this way. At all times it must needs be a source of mischief, 
and the only question is, what means of prevention are there? 
To that one answer alone has been given : tailorsand milliners 
should be obliged to provide work-rooms, these work-rooms 
being open to the inspection of sanitary officers. Now, this 
would be a most welcome reform to many of the men, no 
doubt, and it would conduce to the health of great cities like 
London in various ways. One of the greatest afflictions of the 
poor is the enormously high rent they have to pay for lodgings. 
This tax is highest in the west of London, where thousands 
of working tailors, milliners, and the like have to live 
near their employers for the convenience of running in and 
out; the consequence of which is that in the neighbourhood 
of Regent Street and Oxford Street, for example, a poor 
sempstress has to pay five shillings a week for a top-floor 
room, and a working tailor eight or nine shillings for an 
apartment of two rooms in a house crowded from kitchen to 
attic. Any such house may become a fever-den on the slightest 
introduction of infection ; it is never wholesome, and its rents 
are a monstrous drain on wages. Now, if work-rooms were 
provided by employers, most of the men and the single women 
could live farther out of this costly centre of London, to the 
improvement of their health and the saving of money. 
But now comes the rub. ‘Tailoring is very often the work 
of a whole family, the wife assisting sometimes, young 
daughters assisting sometimes; and it is only in that 
way that a decent living can be made all the year round. 
But the wife and the children could not be taken into 
the work-room, and a great deal of work that can be done by 
widowed mothers would be impossible for them if they had to 
leave their homes to do it. Apart, therefore, from the exces- 
sive difficulty of framing and enforcing regulations of the 
kind suggested, they would be a sentence of starvation to 
thousands who never live much aboveit atany time. But a 
state of things much improved by voluntary endeavour (which 
“enlightened self-interest ” might well stir some of the greater 
employers to) is quite conceivable. After all that has come 
out on this subject, and all that is justly feared, it seems that 
if any good tailoring firm would build wholesome work-rooms 
in a suburb like Bayswater, with the necessary number of 
workmen’s dwellings about it under careful supervision, it 
would double its trade immediately. The example would 
certainly be followed, and it is a trade that has very broad 
margins of profit. 








MAN, BRUTE, and the INANIMATE CLOD! 


Extinguish all Emotions of Heart, and what differences will remain—I/ do not say between Man and Brute, but Man and 


the mere INANIMATE CLOD ?—Crceno. 


/t must be so; Plato, thou reasonest well; ‘tis Divinity that stirs within us, and intimates Eternity to Man,—Avvison. 





























MONUMENTAL UNCLEANLINESS. 


In three months Russia has lost 160,000 Souls by 
CHOLERA alone. 


MORAL.—We know the cause, and its severity is directly in proportion to the Habits and 













































































PLATO'S MEDITATION ON SocraTes' SKuLL, Poppy, AND BUTTERFLY. 


IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


We have for the last four years used your ‘Fruit Salt’ during several important Survey 
Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very 
great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during 
that period, and that happened after our supply of ‘ Fruit Salt’? had run out. When making 
long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, 
we have used the ‘‘ Fruit Salt”’ two and three times a day. The “ Fruit Salt’ acts as a gentle 
aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in 


voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. 


We never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, 
Commander A. J. LOFTUS, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer. 
E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs. 


To J. C. Eno, Esq , London. Bangkok, Siam, May 1883. 


The Value of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 


Insanitary CONDITION OF A COMMUNITY. ALSO, with regard to the spreading of 
Epidemic Diseases, that there is MOQ more REASON for such disasters than for 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


HOME RULE PROBLEM in the Political World means 
NEGOTIABLE BALLAST; in the SANITARY WORLD, a diffusion of 


Sanitary knowledge.—* The producing power of a country depends on the healthi- 
ness and vigour of the population; and the statesmanship which takes away the 
causes of ill-health, and ensures a wholesome condition of the people in their homes, 


does most to increase the wealth and the happiness of the nation.””—Daily News. 


READ DUTY (pamphlet) given with each Bottle of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” 
PREMATURE DEATH: ITS PROMOTION OR PREVENTION. 


FROM ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE SAMUEL PLIMSOLL. 
Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who sailed for Sydney last 
| April as assistant matron of the Samuel Plimsoll, in which she says: ‘‘ I am sorry, indeed, Dad, 
to hear how the winter has tried you. Make up your mind to come out here. You will never 
regret it; and don't forget to bring some ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ _ It was the only cure on 
board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away to those who were ill, which seemed to revive 
them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing influence.”’—I am, dcar Sir, yours 
faithfully, TRUTH. Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, 8.E. 
Mr. J. C. Eno. 


[MPORTANT TO ALL.—ENO’'S “FRUIT SALT” prevents any over-acid state of the 

blood. It should be keptin every bed-room in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to 
avoid noxious irritating compounds, and use ENO’S ‘“* FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile 
becoming too thick (and impure), producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness or adhesive- 
ness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhea and 
disease. ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT ”’ prevents and removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is immensely increased. There is no doubt that 
where it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease it has in many instances prevented 

' what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 


Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, 


America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it, 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—Sterling Honesty of Purpose.—Without it Life is a Sham.—‘ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A scote 


of Anomtnante Imrrations are immediately introduced by the uns« rupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon 


legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’”,—A pams. 


CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 


Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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UNITED “KINGDOM 
TEA COMPAN 


LIMITED, parceeky 
OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. | ter nercuans 10 


DIRECTORS: | THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Ez. TETLEY, Esq. W. H. TETLEY, Esq. 
J. E. TETLEY, Esq. | J. LAYTON, Esq. 
J. FISH, Esq., J.P. 


ADVANTACES. 


1, The United Kingdom Tea Company, Limited, are the Largest Suppliers | 3. They guarantee the Company's Teas to be absolutely pure, and the 
in the Kingdom of Tea Direct to the Consumer, the Company's out-turn best that money can buy at the respective prices 
emeunting to many Tons weight of Tea daily. t. They ask the Public to taste any one of “the different kinds against 
The Directors save all the profits of the those sold in the ordinary way at a Shilling @ Pound more money, and to 
Cumnaner the benefit of First Hand Trading. judge for themselves. 


TEA, DIRECT FROM IMPORTER TO CONSUMER, . 


EFFECTING A LARGE SAVING IN COST. 


{/-, 1/3, 1/6, 1 ers. LB. 


oe. IVERED to ANY i. in any City, Town, Ri Hamlet, or t e in the United Kingdom, CARRIAGE PAID. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES, and an interesting Book on Tea, forwarded Post Free. BUT, BETTER STILL, send a TRIAL ORDER, 
You will be ASTONISHED at the AMAZING VALUE, and your future custom will be UNFAILINGLY SECURED. 
Any quantity ar be had from 1-lb. upwards; 7, 10, 14, or 201b. are packed in Hinged Lid Canisters, 
5 1b. in Half-Chests, and 100 1b. in Chests, all without extra charge. 


Nothing can Ry nicer for preserving the exquisite Flavour and Aroma of the Teas 
than these useful Canisters and Chests, 


a lb, is not packed in Canisters.) 
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TEA MERCHANTS TO 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 








“ MIDDLEMEN,” and give the 
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(Tea at 1/- 
Tea for Distribution packed in }, 4, or 1 lb. Bags, without charge, 
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7-lb. Canister. 10-lb. Canister. 14-lb. Canister. 


Chest of 100 lb. 








The “LANCET” says :— 


= “We have analysed these 
‘Teas at some length. The 


HOTEL PROPRIETORS, 
BOARDS OF MANAGEMENT OF HOSPITALS 


‘* qualities are combined by judicious Ano PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
‘‘and careful blending. They are y 
* GENUINE and CAREFULLY COMMITTEES OF CLUBS, 


‘* PREPARED.”’ 
“HEALTH” says :— 


“INVALIDS, as well as 
| "THOSE in HEALTH, may 
“ENJOY DRINKING these PURE 
‘Teas WITHOUT the LEAST FEAR 
‘‘of the INJURIOUS EFFECTS which 
‘*so frequently result from using the 
“inferior TEAS SOLD by many 
RETAILERS.” 


PRESIDENTS AND STEWARDS OF MESSES 
AND CANTEENS, 
PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS 
AND EMPLOYERS OF LABOUR 
WILL FIND IT SPECIALLY TO THEIR ADVANTAGE 
DEALING WITH THE 
United Kincoom TEA Company, LONDON. 
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REMITTANCES. FOREICN DEPARTMENT. 


















Postal Orders issued at any Post Office at 1d. for various 
sums up to 10/6, and 14d, for 15/- to 20/., 
Beyond this trifling charge NO FURTHER OUTLAY is 
incurred. 

The Teas are delivered at CUSTOMERS’ OWN DOORS 
anywhere in the United Kingdom, Carriage Paid. 
SUCH a BOON to Tea Drinkers is unprecedented in the 
annals of the Tea Trade!!! 


COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, Limited, 
supply the Finest Growths of Coffee from Direct Import, 
at 1/4, 16, 1/8, and 1/10 a 1b.; also Delicious French 
Coffee, prepared under the most approved Continental 
System, at 1/-, 1/4, and 1/6 a Ib, These Coffees are Roasted 
by Machinery at the U. K. Tea Co.’s own Coffee Ware 
houses, and are sent out full of Aroma, Fresh, and 
Fragrant, a Real Luxury! 


EVERYONE WHO KNOWS THE LUXURY OF A 
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UNITED KINGDOM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
forward Tea to any part of Germany, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway, at Quotations which include all charges 
for Bonding, Shipping, Packing, Insurance, Foreign Duty, 
and Carriage, so that Customers accompanying their 
orders with Re mittance (Money Orders preferred) have 
nothing more whatever to pay beyond these special rates, 
Payments for Tea thus sent Abroad can, if desired, be 
made to the Carriers on delivery, but in these cases there 
will be a slight extra charge made by the Carriers for the 
Collection of the money. Consumers of Tea Abroad will 
find these modes of obtaining Tea of Delicious Quality 
direct from the United Kingdom Tea Company, 
21, Mincing Lane, London, to be a Great Boon! 
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No Teas like them to be got anywhere out of England, 


Canister3, Bags, or 


All Packages, 
Packets, invariably bear, as a Guarantee of Quality, 
the Company’s Registered Trade Mark, as above. 


whether Chests, 
Foreign Price-List, containing full particulars, 


sent Post Free on application. 


DELICIOUS CUP OF TEA ORDERS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., LIM, 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, 
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THE ‘LADIES’ COLU MN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 


There are some remarkably handsome and original models to 
be seen at present at Messrs. Jay's, the famous mourning house 
in Regent Cireus. They are by no means all in black, or even 
in the half-mourning colours, the range of which is now so 
generously extended by Dame Fashion as to include ev ery 
shade of violet, from the daintiest pale heliotrope to the most 
imposing regal purple, as well as all tones of grey. But 
Messrs. Jay's buyers “ take their good where they find it,” and 
secure the most stylish and graceful models in colours that 
they perceive can be adapted to black. or to the use of those of 
their regular customers who are suited by their style, and 
therefore prefer to get everything from them. This is the 
place, however, specially and essentially, to see how stylish 
and successful black can be. Every Frenchwoman who 
aspires to be w ell dressed makes a point of having one black 
dress, at least, in her wardrobe. There is no occasion for 
which it is too showy, no weather for which it is too bright ; 
it is suitable to most complexions, and it does not increase the 
apparent size of the figure. That it can be made strikingly 
rich and stylish, besides possessing all these other advantages, 
is shown abundantly at Jay's. 

Here is a black dress of the very best style. The skirt 
(gored so that there is hardly any fullness at the top, and yet 
creat width at the feet) is of black corduroy velvet, edged 
round the bottom with a narrow strip of black fox. The 
bodice, which has no basque (reaching only to the waist), 
is of fine black crépe de Chine, folded in straight pleats both 
at the back and front. These are held in place at the back 
by a qnaintly shaped sort of Zouave of ag beautifully 
embroidered with silk and jet on the material ; while in front 
there is some of the same embroidery arranged over the bust, 
so as to give a yoke effect,and the waist is surrounded by a 
helt of the same lovely trimming. The top of the sleeves is 
formed by an immense puff of corded velvet, while the tight 
euffs are embroidered with jet to match the other trimming. 
‘This same design, carried out in heliotrope crépe and velvet, 
with crystal embroidery, would make a magnificent dinner- 
dress; as it is, it is an excellent afternoon gown or dinner- 
dress for slight mourning or otherwise. A black mantle that 
would go well with this dress is a combination of rich satin 
and velvet. ‘There is a loose square front, recalling the 





Russian blouse type; this is of black satin, worked in jet 
beads and a dull silver thread ; turning back from this are 
deep velvet revers embroidered with jet and silk. The back, 
of plain satin, fits the figure, and has a Watteau pleat of velvet 
falling loosely over it, with some embroidery along the edges 
of the pleat. The sleeves are very wide ones, of satin, with 
velvet cnffs embroidered in the style of the revers. 

Then we turn to the colour in the models. Here, looking 
striking and stylish when put on over a skirt of black striped 
silk and satin, is alittle mantle of black fur and ruby velvet. 
The fur is known as “caracul.” It is a variety of Persian 
lamb, not so rough as astrachan orso smooth as sealskin. This 
close and pretty fur makes a folded-over bodice that fits the figure 
back and front, and deep full wings of ruby velvet fall over 
the arms; they are embroidered round the edges with jet and 
silk. There is a bonnet on purpose to wear with this, having 
a close little crown of “caracul,” and a pleated velvet brim, 
the trimming being high imitation wings of black lace over 
wire. A useful jacket of a novel style is of grey cloth with a 
Watteau pleat of black velvet almost covered with jet, and a 
great “cock’s-comb” pleat of black velvet puffing out smartly 
on the breast ; the sleeves of the grey cloth are enormously 
wide at the top, fit closely below the elbow, and at the hands 
spread forth again into a bell shape, and are lined with shot 
silk. 

Gorgeous are some of the carriage and evening wraps. 
Here is one made of a mixture of black velvet and a 
figured material, which has peacocks’ tails in black chenille 
brocaded on a heliotrope silk ground. The black velvet 
forms a positive train (remember, it is not a walking coat), 
and also large and smartly cut sleeves, coming well over the 
knuckles below, and at the top elegantly slashed with the 
coloured brocade; the latter material forms the rest of the 
garment. A second lovely wrap of the same class is a circular 
cloak of black satin, also trained at the back, and lined with 
heliotrope cloth; this is provided with no fewer than four 
capes, like an early Victorian coachman’s coat. The lowest of 
these, reaching to just below the waist, is of black velvet, 
edged with narrow sable; above that comes a very dark 
heliotrope cape, also with a sable line; then, around the 
shoulders a third one of quite a light shade of heliotrope ; 
and, finally, a fuzzy, fall-pleated collar cape, chiefly black, 
but subtly showing all the shading of the rest of the 
mantle. 











FURNITURE 
BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
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Two smart welhien gowns must 5 comet my » desestetion, 
One is of the coarsest possible red flannel serge, combined with 
purple velvet for trimmings—a combination which sounds 
outré, but is really excellent. The skirt is quite plain, short, 
as all the good new walking gowns are, and has just two lines 
of narrow gold braid up the sides of the front, and large 
purple velvet bows at long intervals round the foot. The scarlet 
bodice reaches only to the waist, where there is a belt, ending 
under a bow at the side, of the purple velvet ; and a full puff 
of velvet comes out of the bosom, under a yoke of white 
guipure lace. The next dress is a skirt of walking length, of 
aubergine (a rich dark violet) smooth-faced cloth, trimmed 
round the bottom with seven narrow but graduated rows of 
black satin, folded and piped. ‘The bodice is of plain black 
satin, and there is a Henri II. outdoor cape of the cloth, trimmed 
round to match the skirt, and having a yoke of “ caracul.” 

Mrs. Langtry’s stage gowns, which come from the famous 
Parisian “ creators” of fashion, have the further advantage of 
being worn by that really beautiful actress with the grace 
and unconsciousness of a woman used to society. Her gowns 
in “The Queen of Manoa” are superb. The first act, where 
she is giving a party at home, shows her to us in a reception 
dress of yellow silk, made with a very long train, edged with 
a chenille ruche ; the petticoat front has a deep fringe of gold 
bullion and yellow chenille. Up the sides the train is richly 
embroidered with gold and jewels, not obtrusively bright, but 
giving a general glittering effect. ‘The bodice isa plain low 
one, with a bird of paradise nestling against the left shoulder 
and its tail forming an aigrette over the topof thearm. A 
narrow waistband of brown velvet, ending under a bow in 
front, forms a curious finish to this gown. A number of 
diamond ornaments are worn in the berthe, and a deep necklace 
of the same flashing stones, and a tall tiara, going round 
the head entirely. A pink silk evening gown is worn in 
another act. ‘This also hasa long train, and the seams of it 
are everywhere outlined with gold passementerie ; the pink 
bodice, fitted closely to the figure, fastening behind, has a 
drapery of white and gold striped gauze coming from the 
back, and this in front is drawn up to the bust and finished off 
with a big bow. A suite of diamond and ruby ornaments is 
worn, In the last scene the actress has a Russian-shaped tea- 
gown of white crépe, made with a Wattean pleat at the back ; 

and a tunic edging, waistbelt, bust trimming, and band round 
the elbows, all “of a wide embroidery in _aaa and gold. 


ie ARV ED OAK 
ANtiQu E FURNITURE. 
M242 LEandCo. arenow exhibiting 


a remarkably fine Collection of ANTIQU 
CARVED OAK FURNITURE, including numer- 
ous reproductions of fine old specimens collected 
from ancient baronial halls, castles, mansions, 
priories, &c., all of which are marked at purely 
commercial prices. 





\ APLE and CO.’S Selection of 
ANTIQUE CARVED OAK FURNITURE 
comprises unique and interesting specimens of 


£11 15s. buffets, dinner wagons, chimneypieces, book- 


cases, writing tables, flap tables, cists, coffers, Friar 





ites for smaller rooms, 
others come at £7 7s, 


Maple 


“ply £5 17s. 6d., 
FURNITURE. 
BRED-RoX IM FURNITURE. 
M24! AP LE and CO. are also showing 


ry examples of White Bed- 






Anselm benches, corner cupboards, flower stands, 
&c. A handsome piece of carved oak furniture ts 
always an acceptable present. 


GILK CURTAINS. 
GILE TAPESTRIES. 
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Room Suites in XV. and ot he r styles at most all the new productions in SILK and SILK 
modera rie example, t e Suite at and WOOL TAPESTRIES in many novel and 
£7 I } gantand agreeable combinations of colouring, as well as in 
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variety of design. The largest and most complete 
assortment of Tapestries in London, 


(PAPESTRIES. 
GILK AND WOOL DAMASKS. 
\ APLE and CO. also recommend 
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A®* DECORATORS. 
\ APLE and CO. carry out every 


kind of decorative work, as well as plain 
pointing, plumbing, electric and hot water engt- 
neering, sanitation, ventilation, and gas-fittings. 
Their staff includes some very clever artists, in 


Shooting Boxes, Schools, &e. For examy 
tugby Bedstead. very strong. fittel with p ‘ midition to men of great practics G 
- a: Spr ng ma ome sl a lbs. 9d, In Hazelwood t fa hand some war arabe, with shaped bevelled plate-glass door, and long drawer at bottom; under whose cuperintee ol og al te wae 
t , . dressing ‘ ed bevelled gl affixed, also jewel drawers and brackets; washstand with marble top, double highest clays has been successfully completed. 
yack, ¢ ap yboart rd benea “ , towel rods at ends ; three chairs £11 15s. 
EDSTEADS 


PNCRCLING CURTAINS. THE CLUB CARPET (Regd.) 


‘CLUB CARPET” (Registered) is luxuriously soft and thick, 


affords a most artistic 


Beoriseent an eee MASLE rae eg 


I 1 design, and rich in colouring, and, being woven upona novel principle, 


“ A BouT OUR HOMES.” 
“A BOUT OUR HOMES.” 
h APLEand CO. “ABOUT OUR 


HOMES.” (Hazell, 1s.) Maple & Co. will 
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pervs. and Shiy “ sw wavs eff oct. Those who nally handsome Carpet at a moderate cost should see this new production. be happy to SEND a COPY of this little BOOK, 
fi e larwest selection of Fo post Bedsteats, ch cor s c eres 0 y > 
with rote for Mosquito Cartains, both for aiuits  \fAPLE and Co.'s SEAMLESS BRUSSELS CARPETS are now on show, in all the DECORATION and other matters in crenata 
jildren, on view in Maple and Co.'s Show 4 ew pa ind ex These Carpets, being of the finest quality, and made entirely without seam or join, with modern furnishing, free of charge, upon 
Koon will wear ad1 waste in matching is avoided, List of Sizes Post Free. application, 
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“4 7 y 
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IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND FOR ELLIMAN’S. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated July 7, 1873), with three codicils (dated 
June 15 and Aug. 19, 1881, and May 24, 1886), of the Most Hon. 
Henry Francis Seymour, Marquis of Drogheda, late of Moore 
Abbey, Monasterevan, county Kildare, who died on June 29, 
at 15, St. James's Place, has been proved in Dublin by the 
Marehioness of Drogheda, the widow, and the grant made to 
her was resealed in London on Sept. 27. The value of the 
personal estate in England and Ireland amounts to upwards 
of £19,000. ‘The testator gives his residence, 15, St. James’s 
Place, with the plate (except family plate), furniture, and 
effects, such other of his furniture and effects, plate (except 
family plate), horses and carriages, as she may select, his 
yacht, with the furniture, and £2500, to his wife; certain 
plate, books, and pictures are made heirlooms, to go with 
the settled estates ; and there are legacies to sisters, brothers, 
and others. The residue of his personal estate he bequeaths 
to his son who shall succeed to the settled family 
estates; if no such son, then to his daughters; and if 
no daughters, then to his wife. All his manors, tenements, 
lands, advowsens, and hereditaments, not passing under settle- 
ment, he leaves to his son who shall become entitled to the 
settled estates. If he leaves no such son, then under the 
power given to him by the settlement he gives his property in 
Queen's County to his daughters, and the whole remainder of 
his real estate, whether included in the settlement or not, and 
also the property in Queen's County if he leaves no daughters, 
he settles on Ponsonby — Moore. 

The will (dated April 25, 1892), with a codicil (dated May 6 
following), of Mr. Duncan Macneil, late of Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, merchant, and Tyndale Honse, Wimbledon, 
who died on June 23, was proved on Sept. 26 by Mrs. Louisa 
Lucia Macneill, the widow, Sir William Mackinnon, Bart., the 
uncle, and John Mackinnon, Duncan Mackinnon, and Henry 
de Courcy Agnew, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £249,000. The testator gives to his wife the 
use of Tyndale Lodge. for life ; £20,000 and all his furniture, 
plate, pictures, books, jewellery, wines, household effects, 
horses and carriages to his wife; the gifts to her are to be in 
addition to the provision made for her by contract and settle- 
ments; £40,000, upon trust, for his eldest son, Andrew Duncan ; 
£30,000, upon trust, for his second son, William Mackinnon ; 
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death of the survivor of them for his sister-in-law Constance 


Agnew, for her life; £2500, upon trust, for his said sister-in- 
law Constance Agnew, for her life, and then for his said 
sisters-in-law Arabella Frances Georgina Agnew and Caroline 
Charlotte Agnew, for their lives; and legacies to his cook, 
wife’s maid, nurse, and other domestic servants. As to the 
residue of his real and personal estate, he leaves four tenths to 
his two sons, three tenths to his daughters, two tenths to 
the said Sir William Mackinnon ; and the remaining tenth 
part is undisposed of. 

The Irish probate of the will (dated April 25, 1888). with 
two codicils (dated March 20, 1890, and April 4, 1892), of 
Mr. Harry Napier Draper, J.P., late of Esterel, Temple Road, 
Rathmines, Dublin, who died on June 27 . granted to Mrs, 
Charlotte Elizabeth Draper, the widow, ‘William Francis 
Littledale, and George Edward Thompson, the executors, was 
resealed in London on Sept. 27, the value of the personal estate 
in England and Ireland amounting to over £93,000. The 
testator bequeaths £150 and all his furniture and effects to his 
wife ; his residence in ‘Temple Road and the income of £22,000 
to her, for life; 350 paid-up shares in Bewley and Draper, 
Limited, and £1000 cash to each of his sons Harry Carter and 
Carter Napier ; £6000, upon trust, for his son Robert; £3000, 
upon trust, for each of his daughters, Hannah Eleanor, 
Charlotte, and Mary; £1000, upon trust, for his nephew 
Frederick James ; and other legacies. As to the residue of his 
property, he leaves one sixth, upon trust, for his wife, for life, 
and then for his children as she shall appoint ; and five sixths 
between his children, Harry Carter, Carter Napier, Hannah 
Eleanor, Charlotte, and Mary. 

The will (dated June 14, 1876), with a codicil (dated 
July 21, 1880), of Mrs. Ann Eborall, late of Birnam Lodge, 
Manor Road, Folkestone, who died on Aug. 31, has just been 
proved by Miss Ann Coleman Eborall, Mrs. Mary Amelia Carp, 
and Miss Alice Willes Eborall, the daughters, the executrixes, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£18,000. The testatrix appoints, under the will of her father, 
Robert Coleman, of Aston next Birmingham, certain freehold 
and leasehold properties and real and personal estate to her 
daughters, Ann Coleman, Mary Amelia, Alice Willes, Florence, 
and Edith, in equal shares. There are some specific gifts to 
children, and the residue of her real and personal estate she 
leaves to her son, Cornelius Willes, and her said five daughters, 
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The will of Mr. Frederick William Schwager, late of 
Coronel, Chile, who died on June 24 at sea, was proved in 
London on Sept. 22 by Thomas Woodsend, one of the executors, 
the value of the personal estate in England amounting to 
upwards of £10,000; in addition the deceased had a very large 
property in Chile. The testator bequeaths an annuity of £500 
to his brother, Edward Ernest, for life ; £350 per annum to his 
sister Luisa Elena for ten years ; 12,000 dollars per annum to 
his sister Marion Augusta for ten years ; 8000 dollars per 
annum to his sister Carolina Francisca for ten years ; 100,000 
dollars to his lawyer, Don Manuel Serrano Vazquez, in proof 
of his friendship ; 100,000 dollars to Don Artemio del Rio, in 
proof of his sincere estimation of him, and in appreciation of 
his long and valuable services; 1000 dollars to the British 
Benevolent Society, Valparaiso ; ‘and considerable legacies to 
nephews, nieces, and others. He appoints as the universal 
heirs of the residue of his property his said three sisters and 
Frederico Schwager. 

The will and codicil of the Rev. John Philip Tomlinson, 
formerly of Sherfield English Rectory, Romsey, Hants, and 
late of 66, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, who died on 
July 25, were proved on Sept. 14 by the Rev. William Robert 
Tomlinson, the brother, Walter John ‘Tomlinson, the nephew, 
and Charles Pitt Taylor, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £11,000, 

The will of Mr. Charles Edward Newcomen, formerly of 
34, Ovington Square, Brompton, and late of 22, Clarence 
Parade, Southsea, and Gages House, Belchamp St. Paul, 
Essex, who died on June 21, has been proved by Mrs. Gertrude 
Parry Himalaya Delaval Newcomen, the widow «and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£8640. 

The will of Mr. Edward Williams, late of Honienribe, 
Calstock, Cornwall, who died on March 19, was proved on 
Sept. 20 by Mrs. Emma Williams, the widow and sole executrix, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £6895, 


The Corporation of Southampton has granted a lease of 
fifty acres of land to the London and South-Western Railway 
Company for the construction of a new graving dock. 

The Aintree racecourse, near Liverpool, at which the 
autumn races were appointed for Nov. 9, has been deprived 
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£20,000, upon trust, for each of his daughters; £2500, upon 
trust, for his sisters-in-law Arabella Frances Georgina Agnew _ but her son’s share is to be one half greater than each of her’ of its grand stand, stables, and offices by a fire on Sept. 29 
and Caroline Charlotte Agnew, for their lives, and on the daughters. destroying those buildings. 
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All Goods Sold at Wholesale Prices. Designs are Exact Size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Free. 


SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in 
Exchange or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate 
at a Specially Low Rate. Old Jewellery Remodelled. 







New Double- 
K 


Stones « 
LBrilliants and 20 oh Diamonds, £21, #35, i. same price. All 
Same Brooch, all Roses, £12 12s, Brilliants, £18 18s. 





containing 23 Diamonds and 1 whole 


c 4 4s. £5 
rooch and Bangle for 1891 can still be 





NEW HEART LOCKETS, Best Gold, 


} > nall Brilliants, 50s. Same 
(Sapphire, and Diamond. 


63 
or with Brilliant, Ruby, 





containing 50 Brilliants,no Roses, Solid Gold Safety Pin Brooches this 
forms also Brooch or Hairpin, size, 3g, 6d.; larger, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 
Stones set transparent £17 15s, Same in Silver, 1s,, 1s. 3d., & 1s, 6d, each. 






New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Bri 


or sapphires, £8 17s. 6d. 

















Roses, with whole 


New Bangle, all Brilliants, 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS, 


6, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square, LONDON, W.C. Diamond Cutting Factory, AMSTERDAM. 








ow An experienced Assistant sent 
to any part of London and Suburbs 
with a Selection of Goods. 
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FRAZER'S have a large sale for Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 
for internal use—nearly a million packets per annum. The 
enormous sale of this great blood purifier has been built up 
in three years, by merit, by straightforward dealing, and 
by a generous system of free-test samples. And now, to 
meet a widespread demand, Frazer’s are introducing a splendid 
Sulphur Soap, in two varieties (Scented and Unscented). 
Especial pains have been taken to make Frazer’s Sulphur 
Soap a perfect Soap for the Skin and Complexion, alike in 
health and disease. And it is all that. Such a delightful, 
soothing, and emollient lather! Not an alkaline lather as you 
know itin ordinary soaps, that dries up the moistures of the 
skin, that shrivels the nails and withers the hair, but a pleasant 
demulcent cream that softens, smooths, and soothes the skin, 
the hair, and the nails. Just the Soap that women long for, 
delicately perfumed, with a refined, distinctive odour, that 
clings around the user like a charm, enhancing her attrac- 
tions, and, above all, gradually and surely improving the 
appearance of the Skin and Complexion. A modern Soap, 
made by the latest and most scientific methods: a milled, or 
cold-made Soap, with its valuable properties and fragrance 
unimpaired by heat—a Soap on the perfection of which time, 
money, and brains have been spent. 





And now that we may prove to you the truth of what 
we have asserted, we offer to send you a sample of Frazer’s 
Sulphur Soap (Scented) gratis and post free on application. 
Name “ Illustrated London News.” 


Frazer’s Sulphur Soap in card boxes (Scented or Unscented), 
price 6d. (three, post free, 1s. 6d.). Frazer’s Sulphur Tablets 
(for internal use for the blood, and as a preventive of ill-health), 
price Is. 13d. (post free, 1s. 3d.). Sole Proprietors, Frazer’s 
Tablets, Limited, 11, Ludgate Square, London, E.C. 
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THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON 

With the advent of the second week in October, musical life 
in London will once more be in full swing. By a couple 
of days only is the concert in advance of the opera season, 
Sefior Sarasate beginning his series at St. James's Hall on 
Oct. 8, while Sir Augustus Harris opens his campaign at 
Covent Garden on the 10th. Signor Lago has still to fix a date 
for the commencement of his promised opera season at the 
New Olympic Theatre, but he cannot long delay now, inas- 
much as his engagements are nearly all completed. One of 
his earliest productions will be Tschaikowsky’s opera, 
*“Engeny Onégin,” a successful example of the Russian 
national school, and this will be given in English, with 
Mr. Eugéne Oudin in the title- part. The Crystal Palace 
Saturday Concerts make a start on Oct. 15, when M. 
Viadimir de Pachmann will appear there for the first 
time since 1886, and Mr. and Mrs. Oudin will be the vocalists. 
‘The scheme will include two novelties, namely, a ballade for 
orchestra, after Doré’s picture, * A Day Dream,” by Mr. C, A. 
rey Op. 7,and asymphonic poem. entitled “ Les Lupercales” 

*Pétes de Pan”), by M. André Wormser, the composer of 

*L’Enfant Prodigue.” Mr. August Manns will, of course, 
resume his wonted place as conductor. 

For the Popular Concerts, which will enter upon their 
thirty-fifth season on Monday, Oct. 24, Mr. Arthur Chappell 
has issued some brief preliminary announcements, a glance 
ut which will suffice to prove that this valuable institu- 





tion is to hold its place during the coming winter among 
undertakings of a kindred nature. So long as the names 
of Joachim, Néruda, and Piatti are included among 
the executants, there need be no fear that the “ Pops” 
are in danger of a falling-off as regards either artistic 
merit or public favour. These three great players are 
going to return, and with them many other artists of dis- 
tinction and popularity. As everyone knows, M. Paderewski 
is prevented by an attack of rheumatic fever from appearing 
at the opening concert of the season, which had, on his account, 
been specially altered from the Monday to the Tuesday ; but 
in his stead Mdlle. Szumowska will be the pianist, and, let us 
add, a welcome substitute for her accomplished teacher. If 
we cannot have the great man himself, we shall, at least, see 
his genius reflected to some extent in the playing of his 
“only pupil.” On the same evening Senor Arbos will lead 
the string quartet, wherein Messrs. Ries and Straus will fill 
their old positions; while Mr. Whitehouse will officiate 
as ‘cellist in place of the veteran Signor Piatti, who does 
not return until Nov. 14. The vocalist will be Miss 
Liza Lehmann, now happily restored to health and strength 
after the severe indisposition which compelled her to seek 
repose in warmer climes, The Saturday Concerts begin, 
as usual, in the same week. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
will be the pianist at the first, and on the same day 
Brahms’s vocal quartets and gipsy songs will be sung by Mr. 
and Mrs. Henschel, Madame Isabel Fassett,and Mr. Shake- 
speare. Madame Néruda (Lady Hallé) will make her rentrée 
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CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


ED.PINAUD 


PARIS, 37, B* de Strasbourg 
"$ Celebrated Perfu 
ED. PINAUD gta 
IXORA BREON! | AIDA 


ED. PINAUD's QUININE WATER | 
ED. PINAUD'S IXORA SOAP 


R HOVENDEN & SONS. 








ce alan ease ines 
JOHN TAYLOR, ¢ st ‘3B Baker-street London, W. | | 
G YOL DEN HAIR. —Robare s AUREOLINE 
Waxbannod carteat “har less. Pr 5, Gil. ae fail | 
p ld ronghent the world, 
| 


OXFORD ST. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
«COD LIVER OIL. 


For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Debility, and Skin Complaints. t . : na 


Sole Consigneess-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, Ww: ALKER FS CRYSTAL, cash WATCHES 


per yard. 


yard. 


VELOUR STRIPE, 
206 to 228, 


per yard. 








NEWS 


5 P ' : u 1} The beach is covered w th the 8 softest sand; the Hotelsare 
{ grand and numerous, with warm sea iths ; and there are 
= , . a comfortable villas and apartime pebeiew ‘te with every comfort 





NEW TWEEDS, from 1/11 to 6/11 | 'steite nto 'F int each 


MATERIALS, New Designs and 
Colourings, from 3/11 to 10/6 | ys me 


Patterns of all Goods post free. 


FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS GRATIS. a - 
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on Nov. 7, and play at most of the concerts during that month. 
Dr. Joachim will return, as usual, in February, We may note 
that Brahms’s clarinet quintet is down for preformance on 
Dec. 5 and 10, with the co-operation of Herr Miihlfeld. 

The Royal Choral Society will begin its season at the Royal 
Albert Hall, under Sir Joseph Barnby’s direction, on Nov. 2. 
Dvorak’s “ Requiem ” is to be preformed on that occasion in 
consequence of the enthusiastic reception accorded the work 
when it was given here last March. ‘The vocalists will be 
Madame Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
and Mr, Watkin Mills. On the 23rd Berlioz’s “Faust” 
will be the attraction, with Miss Anna Williams, Mr. 
Iver McKay, and Mr. Henschel in the solo parts. A 
fortnight later “The Golden Legend ” will be given, thesole 
quartet comprising Madame Albani, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Ben 
Davies, and Mr. Henschel ; while Jan. 2 and March 31 are set 
apart for the customary New Year and Good Friday perform- 
ances of the “ Messiah.” ‘lhe only novelty of the season will 
be presented on Jan. 18, when a “Solemn Mass” from the pen 
of Miss Ethel M. Smyth is to be given. It is announced that 
her Majesty the Queen and members of the royal family take 
a deep interest in the production of this work, the performance 
of which is to be honoured by the presence of the Empress 
Eugénie. On the same evening the first and second parts of 
the “Creation” will form part of the programme. The 
remaining announcements comprise Gounod's * Redemption ” 
on Feb. “Tsrael in Egypt” on March 8, St. Paul” on 
April 19, and “Elijah” on May 10, 

RB M ONTE CARL O. 


v” a Summer stay, Monte Carlo,adjacent to Monaco, is 


| e the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots on 

| the Mi literranean sen-coast, 

| ‘ 

| The Principality hasa tropical vegetation, yet the summer 
heat is always tempered by the sea-hreezes, 


18 in some of our own places of summer resort in England. 


Monaco is the only sea-bathing t wn on the Mediterranean 


DR Ss bal coast which offers to its rs the same amusements as the 
. E E ° Establishments on the! mks ¢ {the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 


Venetian Fétes, &c. 


There is, perhapa, no town nthe world that can ¢ mpare t 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in ite special 
fascinations and attractions—noet only by the fn red climate 

the inviting scener hut als y the facilities of every 


or for the restora. 





As a W INTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
ne the winter stations on the Me« terrane in sea rder, 
s ' he 


WOOL BENGALINE CLOTH, plain | | sm teconne oe its ettinte, ite numerous attractions, an the 
and fancy, from 2/- to 5/11 per | | most frequented ts" traveliers in’ Baron a rt, Monsen 





aud Monte Carlo’en a perpe 


Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from Londonand forty 
| minutes from Nice, 


and SHOT al p WORKS ON CHEIROSOPHY BY EH. ALLEN: - 


perial l6mo un ve velle ‘ 
(THE SC [ENCE OF THE HAND or, The 
Re 


gem gS Leg ee ry hy Ld man Mind 





on « tl dea Trans- 
Trench y EDWARD HERON. ALLI IN, Author 
! With Original Plites 





rio eribe 
hor’s theories ent from 
ut-of-the-way tration 
News, 
Londo Warp, Lock Bownrs und Co., Salis y Sy., BA. 


COMFORT 





TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 





SCRUBB’ $c.) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable tor all Toilet purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the aon 
Removes >tains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
‘ olour to Carpets. 
and Jewellery. 
» for six to ten baths. 
Ot all Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


SCRUBB &. Co., 15 R2d Cross S'reet, S.E. 





LIGHT-BROWN 


210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





RUG-CLOAK 


'FOR LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 


In Woollen Materials from £2 2s. net. 








| “A wonderful combination, and will doubtless suit 
|} many who are in want of the latest novelty in sporting 
garments.”"—Land and Water. 
ALSO THE 


BATS -WINC 
* ULSTER * 


FOR WALKING OR DRIVING 


REGISTERED.) 











To be had in Bottles yon: ELEGANT. CONVENIENT, AND COMFOLT 
of all Chemists. 
Imperial Capsuled 
Half- Pints, 2s. 6d. 41 & 43, Maddox St., Bond St., London, W. 
Pints, 4s. 9d. 
Quarts, 9s. 


ABLE THAN THE ORDINARY ULSTER, 


Patterns sent free 


SMALPAGE & SON 


AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


pas IMA Perfectly Cured.- ECZEMA driven 
stamped nitressed et pry tag a 


‘Wo Ceri NO PAY. 


t free on application to 


|" iOUN WAL KE R, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent Street 





GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 


UFACT9O 
WILSON AND GILL al ae 
j CLERKENWELL. 


134, REGENT STREET, W. 








Designers and Manufacturers of 

REGIMENTAL PLATE, 

RACING CUPS, STATUETTES, 
EQUESTRIAN FIGURES. 


POLO CUPS, 


Every Article Marked in Plain Figures 


Selections of Goods forwarded to the 
Country on approval. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Special Designs Prepared Free of Charge 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES. 








Post Free to all parts of the World. 











Eight ¥ Carriage c ck. 





Silver Mountings, price £5. 7 “Chased Case, price £5. 





Solld Silver Tea Service, 

with unbreakable horn 

handles, Teapot holds 
3 half-pints, 

price £16 10s. 





tients GEORGIAN TEA SERVICE (Registered), with large bulb flutes, richly decorated in Bucket, elegantly pierced, 


high relief. Designed, manufactured, and sold only by WILSON and GILL 













Solid Silver Cigarette 
Z nes - Glass Decanter, Solid 


303. Silver Mountings, £1 128. 6d. 


eieh 
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NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 10z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8o0z. and 11b. Tins, which keep the 


Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 


EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 





PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


ln Packets containing 12, and Tins containing 24, 50, and 100. 





FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Kenders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from | 
sweet herbs and plants, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. Od. per Bottle, 
FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price 1s. 


‘THE MEXICAN | 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the -" from falling off. | 
Restores “and wv White Hair to its ORIGINAt 


odour 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the: sy 
or even White linen, | 
Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER | 
is necded 
OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, €d. 


ae NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be | 
Ovtained in Rs w York from the ANGLO AMERICAK 
DiuuG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists 


ROBINSON & GLSaven, BELFAST. 


CAMBRIG i" [tle ES 


POCKET steer es 
‘itvtamrmte” | HANDKERGHIEFS. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. tie Queen os 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 
Greatly facilitates the process of Teething, by softening | 
the gums, reducing all inflammation; will allay Alt 
PAIN and spasmodic action, and is 

SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend wpon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. | 


Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, 








“TAKE ONE.” 


Hospital. 





_|CHAPPED HANDS 
| MARRIS $ ALMOND TABLET 
| 














Over 21 REMOVES ALL KED- 


_" NESS AND ROUGH- 
use NESS, RENDERING 


= ua’. THE SKIN WHITE, 
: SMOOTH, AND 
DELICATE. 
Ofall Perfumers and 
Chemists 
WHOLESALE— 
R. HOVEN DEN & SONS, 
Berners Street, W. 


and City Roz ad, E.C., 
London. 








g latest. Novelty 


inp Pe ys 
ys 


ZENO & C9 
39,WILS@N S!, LonDON.E.C 
& of all dealers in Perfumery T/ 
at Lt 3/6, 5/6 & per bottle | J 








PAIN “KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c, 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 


A striking character at the Fancy Dress Ball recently Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
given by the Mayor of Leicester, in aid of the Children’s | misleading names, 


PAIN KILLER. 








LORD KELVIN’S (ricnsons) wo:srrucree WATER TAPS. 





are tested to 3001b. per square inch before leaving the works, and are sold at a lower price | 


than equal qualities of ordinary forms by the 


These taps have been opened and 
closed under water pressure for the 
equivalent of more than 50 years 
30 times a day) without any 
deterioration. The ordinary rubber, 
fibre, or leather washer valve and the 
packing or washer round the spindle 


are entirely aiepe nsed with. Verfect | 


water - tightnes is nevertheless 
attained. 

By the invention of this inde- 
structible water tap, Lord Kelvin, 
D.C.L., LL.D., President of the 
Royal Society, &c., the author of 
many other useful inventions, has 
effected what previous inventors have 
unsuccessfully attempted. By an 
ingenious device, the metallic valve 
and its seat retain their burnished 
condition for an indefinite period. 
The taps are made of the best 
metal throughout, and are equally 
suitable for boiling and cold water, 


PALATINE ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10, BLACKSTOCK STREET, LIVERPOOL, Sole Licenseos. 


Descriptive pamphlets and prices on application. 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN’S 


ROYAL NAVY, WOADED, BLACKS, 
___AND FANCY COLOURED 


ANY LENGTH CARRIAGE 
er" SERGES on: 
xen for Strength in Weavings for ladies, 
Gentlemen, Boys, and Little Folks. 
"PRICES IN THE DOUBLE WIDTH, 1/6, 1/11, 2/6, 3/-, 3/9, &c. 
| | Upwards of One Hundred different Weights and Qualities. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN SHOULD SEND FOR PATTERNS 
DIRECT TO THE ONLY ADDRESS, 


SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH 
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DIRECT FROM THE PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER TO THE CUSTOMER AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARN AROS | ee en OORT AE PUES, S 
(LIMITED). Dap SPECIAL OFFER--A FOUR GUINEA ORGAKETTE FOR 35/- 


H ae hasever baon ovr alm to produce at e Low Price an oral Saar OF Rove STOPS 
our 


very AG 
te is supplied with $8 siz 
BIG, the samacins ens ty ast 


ANFRICAR 9 i in a novei 
patented) over > a tak ble suction bellows, an 
PS as follows, viz: Flute, E 
umana. 


























. are one ae 


e music is produced by perfo: rated nhocte, % which pass 
acound the Organette in endless bands, enabling a tune tobe played 
over and over again without stopping, furnishing the GRAND 

CTS. THE RANGE OF MUSIC 
: the 
mani afte of Rs Stops, @ Lone as soft aud sweet asa swphyn, 
loud, long and et tne melody, and all manner of pleasing comb: 
tions may be produced at the will of the performer. 
We in el ar egainst the*many worthless automatic instruments 
PED sold ander various names. We aloneare on RGANS Je 
(ne 


ORS OF TRAL OR 
, See Wore TOY ne agents. 
emember the Orchestral Organette is NOTA TOY. but a LARGE 
By Roval ey Oe oe UMENT. bui texactly on the principle 
oya 2 of CHURCH OR! GANS; ; they are made in the most substantial 
Letiers Patent manner, ly polished and decorated in gold, They positively 
Size, 1/fin. long, 13}in. wide, 9% am, mesh elle. improve Fwith age, producing ric (OME ENTERTAINMENTS 























































been used a fe “UNSU For 

PON 526. Any reader of this ARE UNSURPA Bear in m.nd that eac 
| COUPO - - Paper who forwards instrument has FOURTEEN MORE REED: REEDS than any other 
REGU LAR PRICE, £4 4=}hthis Coupon before thef Organette in the world. and they are ORG, §, and the 
REDUCED PRICE. £1 15s. dates named Dem special feature is THREE PS, a characteristic of no in- 

= , OCT 30, 1892. can receive Or- strument ercept acostly orzan. We THE MO 

SS UNTIT - chestral Organette_ a D PAY CARRIAGE to anyone not entirely aE MONEY 

» Signed vf DR A PE R. educed price of 9§g.[ receiving it. Any tune can be playe ,AN artistic effect by an 
one, young or old, You can play SACRED, OR 








SENTIMENTAL MUSIC® with as much effect as that produced by a FIRST-CLASS FOUR- PIECE 0 (Our 
regular price is e have found a well-pleased customer our best advertising medium. we have ORG oe a limited 
number. as an tat + any ry thes re aders « of this Paper, at £1 15g., provided the order is recejved not later than the date printed | in 
the coupon immedia he neath the illustration of the Organette. “We will give a selection of SI with each Instru- 







ment. Send money spon by Regis stered Letter, Crossed Cheque, or Money Order to J, D 
2s. extra, the Organette wil ste sent to any part of the United Kingdom, carriage paid. List of Tunes and’ Testimonials sent an 
where free. Visitors s an pee ct the  Sasseey at iy F apte “DRAP SER’ < eloseat noon. N.B—ABOVE TIME E’ 
TENDED TO FOREIGN CUSTOMERS. _ Address . , ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN, 
> 
RGEST BE Wout, EASY PAYMENT PRA P. = RS enquiries asking us to put the Orchestral om 
WORKS IN TH. 0 le on ony, payment system, we have decided 'o sell a limited 
mo 


ber on following easy psyments: 10s, deposit and 5a mthly, Price 40s. Full Particulars on application, 


Orizinal Manufacturers of the Celebrated ME! 0 0 D 


SLOW COMBUSTION | == 
NORWICH STOVES eo | FOR INFANTS 
and INVALIDS. 


Carved Wood Mantels, Curbs, &c. 
“36, Anne Street, Cheatham Hill, 


Manchester, Oct, 31, 1891. 
“Mr. Mellin. Dear Sir,—I enclose a photo of 
my daughter Dorothy, which was taken when 
nine months old; she is now ten months; she 
has been fed on your Food only since she was 
five weeks old, owing to her mother’s wenkness ; 
she has never had a day's illness, has cut eight 
teeth without any apparent pain. 
“There is not another baby in Cheatham or 
ne ighbourhood so healthy-looking or so he: avy. 
‘If you think this isa good advertisement for 
you, I will send you her weight. 
“T remain, yours respectfully, 
“SAMUEL NORRIS.” 


or 



















































sa C 1 over the ordinary form of grate of from 
2S to 30 per cent. ey and have stood the test of 
tw years’ experience x ey y be seen in action 

London Show-R« is, See Correspond 
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S ‘  lllustrated Cataloque, now ready, wi be 


sent free ia ication, 


















I fore and Oriai 1 Manufacturers of Gal anised 
Wire Nettiny for Garden, Park, « i Farm, 








( a it i y ‘ ' . “ , . vl F I IN’S 
Og B FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, 
specially for G. Mellin) 
FOR 
CHILDREN AFTER WEANING, the AGED, 
DYSPEPTIC, and for all who require a 
Simple, Nutritious, and Sustaining Food. 

































Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. 
DOROTHY NORRIS, aged nine months, Price 2s, and 3s. 6d, per Tin. 


ss une tinttewsen, ne. MELLIN'S LACTO-GLYCOSE OR MILK FOOD, 


7 simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when fresh cow's 


P E we be Y & Co. 1S milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. 


PRICE 2s. and 3s. PER BOTTLE. 


—- ” PENS. — 
MELLIN’S EMULSION 


of COD LIVER OIL and HYPOPHOSPHITES, 
The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. 
VERY PALATABLZ. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 


PASTE IN THE WORLD. 




















YY &CeSs 


B3AUSTRALIAN PEN 


RRY & Cos 


Seam) (AUSTRALIAN PEN 


Samples, Pamphlet, and Prospectus post free on arpiication to 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, S.E. 
‘THE OLDEST AND 


ADAMS'S BEST. 
PUR NIEUIEE pe nee ee om 


&ceos 


__ —_ JaustRALian PEN 


Price 10s. 6d. per Grogs. 
“S801 10d "pg ‘SOT 90}14 


5 PERRY & Cos 
@ J AUSTRALIAN PEN 


LONDON 





| is small series of pens made in the ec. 22, 1883. 
I", M, B, and J patterns, inanincorrodible metal, Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
v vated with pure gold. No ink will | ISH. Cennen, Se. 
ope ! . Mancractory: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
f these pens so as to cause them torust, and | __ ; _ te Gi 


h 
they write with a nice, soft, an 1 eas y elasticity. 


6 Samples by post, 6d., or 12 for Is. eee Rk WORLD 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS | ff EE-ERAM Srameo IS THE 
BEST REMEDY 


PERRY & Co. Ltd. EE 
—_— LAST ER: RED! 
0.0 U A M ow VA R SCOTCH CURES It acts a magic in relieving all pai onrciedeae — 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. | Ff >. 
WHISKY Corns and Bunions, It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 


D IN THE PALACE AND IN THE SHIELING, which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beantiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
THE BEST. BUY WO OTHER. gome of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get | 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot. 

SOLD EVEKYWHERE. A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, 

INNES AND GRIEVE, Epinecureg. Free for 14 stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM, 







Aeon 
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Luxvos: Printed and Publishe 














ed at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by InGRAM BROTHERS, 196, Strand, aforesald.— 


GEO. CORDING'S 


LADIES’ 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S 
| WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT STREET. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


crPrs/s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCCA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 











} New I Illustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 
“HE YUN OF THE JERIOD.” 
TRADE- MARK. Ie 
TONOURS, PARIS, Inf ai SY DNEY, 1879; MELBOL it 'NE, 1880 ; 
LOUTTA, 1884. 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
RIFLING 





LOWEST %. 
TRAJECTORY © GREAT ACCURACY 


YIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 

vu 10 bores, 20 to 50 guineas ; °360, “400, 450, ‘500, and “577 Bore 
Express—Rook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-ejecting— 30, 
“360, °340, ‘320, "300, and °220 bores, from 3to 10 guineas ; Single 
Hammerless, same bores,& to 10 guineas, CAPE GUNS, one 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 
hall—as M.L.'s from 6 guineas; as B.L.’s from 10 to 3) guineas, 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot 
barrels, choked or cylinders, from 18 to 40 guineas, this latter 
ft orming a battery of itself for the man of moderate means ; 360 
to ‘577 rifled barrels, 10 to 28 bore shot for paper or brass shells. 
Se nd | six stamps for Catalogue of Guns, idee, and Revolvers, 
the largest Stock in the Trade,to G. E. LEWIS,Gun Maker, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. Esta) lished 1850, 

Telegrams: ** Period, Birmingham.”’ 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
‘PILLS. 


( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J 


FOR LIVER, 












(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


FOR BILF, 





((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 





(OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
J FOR HEARTBURN. 














For over a quarter of a century it 
has never failed to rapidly 
restore Grey or Faded 
Hair, in youth 













It 
arrests 
Falling, 
causes Luxu- 
riant Growth, is 


Q 
ROX en 


106; of all 
Hairdressers 
and Chemists. 


S 
& VS : 


permanent, & 
perfectly applica- 
harm- tion. 
less “5 Wholesale & 

\ Agents: 7» 


31-33, Bervers STREET, W., 
and 91-95, City Roapb, E.C., Lox poy. 


. R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 4 














KEAL GERMAN HoLLow GrounD 





REQUIRES CRINDING. 


Black Handle ... ... §/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
7/6 


Ivory Handle ... Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
Kropp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 6d. 
FROM ALL DEALERS. 

Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and CO., London, W 


STHMA 


i © 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS 


One JOY’S CIGARETTE will immediately relieve, 
and a little perseverance radically cure you. Per- 
fectly harmless, and may besmoked by delicate patients, 
ladies, or children. Highly recommended by eminent 
physicians. All Chemists and Stores ; box of 35, 2s. 6d. 
Post free from WILCOX and CO., 239, Oxford Street, 
London, 
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T has taken us four 





the astronomer, the gram- 
mars of the philologists, 
the measurements of the 
anatomist. His system 
ignores frontiers, and takes 
only passing account of 
kings and battles and tribal 
boastings. It reaches every- 
where for facts—alike in 
the tombs of forgotten 
Pharaohs, in the midden- 
heaps of Denmark, under 
the basalt cap of Idaho's 
mountain range, and in 
the parchment records of 
a Norfolk parish. It sees 
humanity as a whole, and 
it accept: about humanity 
only what can be proved. 

Under these new lights, 
the finding of America 
takes on a number of 
novel aspects and discloses 
strange affinities. We see 
it related in close bonds 
to the sudden climacteric 
tumble of Semitic power 
in Southern Europe. We 
discover it marking at 
once the doubling of man- 
kind’s dominion and the 
beginning of the modern 
condition of mankind. It 
alters profoundly the cha- 
racter of the Church; it 
dooms Africa to centuries 
of darkness ; it slays Spain 
and hamstrings Venice, 
fastens the Turk in Jeru- 
salem and Constantinople, 
and starts England on its 
upward flight towards em- 
pire—weighty enough pre- 
liminaries to this culmina- 
tion of Chicago ! 

We are agreed, let it be 
assumed, to pay more heed 
henceforth to this anni- 
versary day—Oct. 12 in the 
old calendar, Oct. 21 in the 
new. Perhaps by the time 
the fifth centennial com- 
memoration comes round 
our great-great-grandsons 
—those remarkable persons 
whose potential achieve- 
ments over space and 
matter already reflect such 
prospective credit upon 
us—may have come to an 
| of Pasteur is different agreement upon the sort 

from the fakir-formulas of ahi) ! sit) of man Christopher Colum- 
Psalmanazar. Science has ol Pee INNO oo Ht a iit : bus was. We ourselves 
: Silom ve are rather hopelessly at sea 

about him. 

The new historical 
| with the spade of the ex- methods, in truth, have 

cavator, the hammer of MONUMENT CONTAINING THE DEPOSIT OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO COLUMBUS upset and smashed the old 
the geologist, the lenses of (MUNICIPAL PALACE, GENOA), image of the discoverer, and 





centuries to begin to 







realise what a day of 






days October 12 truly is 





bowen gt Wavet SI Man’ 


pene ab 





in the historical calendar, 





Our great - grandfathers 





seem to have passed it by, 






a hundred years ago, with 






y scarcely a thought, Before 





their time it had no men- 






Verte ote 





tion whatever. Even our 





own generation, in its 






school-days, memorised the 






date along with that of 






the murder of Rizzio or 
the landing of William IIT., 
as a dry and perfnnetory 









task. 

No donbt, the astonish- 
ing hubbub with which 
the World's Fair is being 
ushered in- whereby that 










slimax of modern pheno- 






mena, Chicago, claims the 





bewildered ear of mankind 






for such a tale of marvels 





to be performed as human 





brain never dreamt of be- 
fore—is answerable for a 
good deal of the belated 
attention which we find 









ourselves bestowing upon 





Oct. 12, 1892, and upon the 






event with which it is 






associated in anniversary. 






But it is also true that for 






some thirty years back the 
Old World has been think- 
ing much and deeply about 










ee 





the New, and has been 






y growing to view America 






from a standpoint widely 
removed from that of the 
fifties. ‘The incident of a 







big and impressively spec- 





tacular celebration merely 






— 


directs popular notice to 









this change. 






It is easiest to describe 





this change as one in our 





conception of history and 





in our methods of study- 






ing it. Within our own 





time history has ceased to 
be the thing that Iume 
and Washington Irving and 







Prescott and lLamartine 
understood it to be, and 








| has become something as 
different as the chemistry 









conquere deven the making 
7 of human records. ‘The 


historian of to-day works 
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THER IDI OF HIS VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 
month by month, in the Century Magazine, and whi ndeed Oriental track, more often off the Spanish and Breton coasts, 
is no new study at all, but only a rhetorical re-presentation of | with a special eye to the capture and lage of Venetian 
the old boneless effigy. In the fullness w he ngle merch eys This n rious cor ealled himself 
of manuscript conventual and civic records still existing in Colombo, or “The Dove.” at s was apparently taken by every- 
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AT SALAMANCA, 
AND 


WHERE COLUMBUS 


WITH I FRIARS 


ROFESSORS 


unprecedented haul which Charles 
VIII. subsequently forced him to re- 
turn. the 


qiorane, or i 


san ly \ 


This son also wore 


it 


name 


of Colombo, tacking to 


junior, but the Venetians only 

refer to him by this nom de querre. 
They speak of him more often as 
Nicolo Griego, or the Greek. This 


may have been a personal appellation ; 


more likely it was an inherited sur- 
name, At all events, it seems clear 
that Colombo was not his name or 
his father’s. 
Positively, the only credible in- 
formation we have of the discovere1 
family antecedents is that he was 
closely related to these two pirates, } 
He alludes with pride to this fact 
himself, and his natural son Fernando 
dwells on it with equal satisfaction 
Neither of them ever mentions any 
other relatives. The discoverer seems 
to have spent most of his earlier life 
aboard their piratical fleets. He saw 
some independent service on the high 
seas, chiefly in the pay of René of 
Anjou, and in 1477 he made a voyage 
to Iceland ; but for the most part he 
was with the corsairs, his cousins. 
With them he burned, murdered, a 
pillaged, from the Tunisian coast Tt 
around to the Flemish dunes; with ‘ 
them he ravaged in pious zeal the 
infidel seaboard, what time business j 
was slack in Venetian galleys and 


Spanish traders ;: with Colombo junior, 


W ho 
and 


and those 
fighting had to leap into the water, 
aid of a floating oar, swam six miles 


known as Greek fire. Both vessels canght fire, 


survived the savage 





Columbus, with the to 





veri ry: he bore his share in the final great 
a ss Sr eee COMMEMORATIVE MEDAL OF 1892, FOURTH CENTENARY OF THE rane ghtag ge gtr 
- DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY COLUMBUS. sation: a atic: 
Papers were ransacked by Mr. Rawdor career. j 
Brown, and published in 1874, “Columbus,” or “Colon.” was the light of a grim piratical pleasantry. The name This big sea-battle, with its ferocious hand-to-hand 
treated everywhere as a family surnar scores of rs thus worn had an evil fame in Flanders and on the Mediter- struggles, its butchery of the Venetian crews, and its nineteen 
had built ei n this assumption as man} ful pe r - ranean as well as in Venice, and the old sea-savage seems hours of ceaseless uproar, is the overture to the entrance upon 
ing the d werer with noble gen sin Vv is I . to striven long and energetically to deserve it. His the historical stage of Columbus the Discoverer. The story ; 
son Nicolo grew up in the business and climbed his son Fernando tells—we cannot doubt that he had it from i 
aca — ee ee to loftier heights than the father had attained. He his father’s lips—pictures a stormy and exciting entrance, . 
it was who attacked the Venetian trading fleet The tale goes that the pirate-ship which he himself took into ; 
L, off Cape St. Vincent in 1485, and made the action lashed itself by grapples and chains to one of the font ; 
4 great merchant galleys; the Venetian: defended themselves 
| 44 with desperation, using, among other weapons, what was 
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whence he painfully made his way to 
Fernando quite logically lays stress upon this as the 
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projects for opening new aven 


legitimate warfare 
ran so tortuously 
that it was easy 
enough to dive and 
emerge on the re- 
putable side of it. 
Some prosperous 
Genoese residents 
of Lisbon befriend- 
ed this new comer, 
and helped him to 
clothes, a purse, 
and an establish- 
ment. He was 
assiduous in _ his 





attendance upon 
church services 





CHART DRAWN 





DE LA COSA, PILOT WHO HAD ACCOMPANIED COLUMBUS, 








y Minna at. : 
Zz e's ee and thereby won a 
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S Won, ota) 
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him. He could not stay on land. 


turning point of his father’s career, and as the real first step other hand, the old biographers cling to the story that he spent Much uncertainty surrounds 


towards the discovery of the New World. 


practical men, and princes valued a navigator who had feasible 












ues to wealth above many 


closet savants. The line drawn then, too, between piracy and 


IUR WORN BY COLUMLI 


kept whistling in his ears. The unknown deep beckoned 


the periods of years during 


Irving, Major,and three years at the University of Pavia, and Rafn speaks of his which he sought for patronage and a chance to get upon the 


other biographers have seen fit as apocryphal, having been able to talk in Latin with the Bishop of Kalholt sea again, There is, first of all,a great confusion of dates, 
because it does not square with their preconceived notion that and other Norse scholars when he visited Iceland in 1477. and beyond this it is apparent that the biographers have mixed 
Columbus had been brooding nobly for a dozen previous years Whatever his attainments may have heen, measured by our up traces of his earlier attempts to secure employment as a 
over the project of sailing into the unknown West. Fernando standards, they sufficed to make him a dignified and creditable general navigator with the records of his subsequent appeals for 
says frankly that his father only got the idea after he had figure in Lisbon, and to give him access to powerful and — support of a specific westward expedition. There are evidences 
abandoned piracy, married and settled down in Lisbon, and courtly circles, It was an age when pedants gave the wall to — of his seeking help from many sources—from Genoa, Venice, 


studied attentively thecharts 
and memoranda left by his 
wife’s deceased father, the 
Portuguese - Italian naviga- 
tor Perestrello. There is 
both force and the strongest 
human probability in this 
statement of the son. His- 
torians of the old romantic 
school have calmly set it 
aside, because they desired 
to have a Columbus intent 
from early manhood on a 
vast crowning achievement, 
planning the great discovery 
twenty-two years before it 
came off, and writing to 
‘Toseanelli about it in 1474, 
or eleven years before the 
Cape St. Vincent episode. 
This is pretty, but it is not 
history. The fable of his 
being the son of a_ wool- 
comber in Genoa is not even 
pretty. 

What we are reasonably 
clear about, then, is that in 
1485, at the time when the 
buccaneering Colombi dis- 
appear from human records, 
an impoverished marine 
adventurer turns up in the 
Portuguese capital, and 
cuters upon a career of com- 
parative respectability. Ap- 
parently he had known 
Lisbon before ; but that was 
true of almost all other 
navigators of his latitudes. 
What the Lisbon people 
seem to have known of him 
vas that he was Genoese 
worn, had spent his whole 
ife on the sea, and was a 
close kinsman and former 
issociate of the most terrible 
vf Mediterranean pirates— 
and that is practically all 
we know of him now, so far 
as antecedents go. The rest 
poke for itself. He was at 
this time nearly fifty years 
of age—a weather-beaten 
and prematurely white- 
haired man, tall, hawk- 
nosed, and grey-eyed, with 
polite manners, and a power 
of impressing people with 
his intelligence. It does 
not appear whether he was 
what was then called learned 
or not. Mr. Goodrich makes 
out a powerful case for his 


carly illiteravy. On the 
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MONUMENT IN THE PIAZZA ACQUAVERDE, GENOA, IN HONOUR OF COLUMBUS. 





and two grandees of South- 
ern Spain, which may or 
may not belong to the late: 
period. His applications to 
the Kings of Portugal and 
England clearly related to 
a project of westward ex- 
ploration, and his weary 
years” ol danyliing about 
after the itinerant Castilian 
Court obviously enough jad 
that same purpose In view, 
But between even the latest 
and most succinet plan foi 
which Columbus asked royal 
patronage and the actual 
results of his momentous 
voyage there exists such a 
tremendous difference that 
it is hardly worth arguing 
about what his plans really 
were, or precisely when he 
formed them, 

The truth is that the 
whole air of Western Europe 
was surcharged with the 
spirit of exploration and 
the lust for riches to be 
brought from strange parts, 
While Columbus was still a 
boy, the talk of all seafaring 
people was of the discoveries 
of the Portuguese along the 
Guinea Coast and among the 
far-distant Cape Verde and 
Azores islands. His man- 
hood brought him in contact 
with scores of ambitious 
navigators, who eagerly 
gathered up the floating 
rumours of new waterways 
to India, and worried their 
brains with visions of some 
day traversing these, and 
winning incredible wealth 
in gold-dust and pearls and 
slaves. ‘The invention of 
printing had familiarised the 
mind with books, and in the 
train of this had sprung up 
a great industry of map- 
making, just as the applica- 
tion of the astrolabe had 
stimulated adventurous 
voyaging. The = spherical 
character of the earth had 
received what may be called 
scientific acceptation, though 
«good many navigators were 
sveptics, and the lay world 


vd and unuschooled 





like, laughed aloud with 
derisive incredulity Once 


given the idea of a globe, all 
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sorts of strange fancies began to sprout 
in roving minds. By 1485 the seagoing 
people were full of them. 

Columbus had a powerful instinct 
for cartography, and he seems to have 
familiarised himself with the map- 
lore of his time. This was not much. 
Che great Semitic dominion, which kept 
alive so much learning through the 
Dark Ages of Europe, and added to that 
store so nobly on so many sides, had 
done nothing with geography. It 
remained practically where Ptolemy 
had left it. Columbus and his con- 
temporaries made the Ptolemaic globe 
he basis of all their charts, adding 
to it only the African line and the 
Azores of recent Portuguese discovery. 
They estimated the globe at two-thirds 
its actual size, and they assumed that 
if one went far enough westward he 
would come upon the Asiatic coast, or 
rather upon the far side of India and 
that island of Cipango (Japan) which 
Marco Polo told about. By under- 
estimat } 


the circumference of the 





earth, and imagining Asia to be twice 
as broad as it is, the fifteenth-century 
mind arrived roughly at the conclusion 


that land would be reached by a 








voyage of, say, 3000 miles. This was 
right enough as [far as 1t W 

Columbus never laid precise claim 
to having reasoned this out for himself 
independently It was a general de- 
duction of the period What he did 
dado was to por epiy over the maps 
and re s of Portugu scoveries 
‘ h his fat n-law had left, and 
to ct t scattered tales of and 
to the west, of floating carved timbers, 
s ange trees, and COAST-sé iweed 
set floating east in mid- an 
y 1 mariners had been bringing in 
for years. We have seen that he 


visited Iceland in 1477: it is firmly 
asserted by Rafn and others 
was told there all that Iceland's wise 


f the old Vinland dis- 


royage to America. Even without 
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38 convinced of this—an 
ul gott and Columbus lives as th 
ecanse t nviction, once establis 
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occupation, and this might 


only 130 years had elapsed 


rates @ whole chain of circumstances an 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


power ; they alone were appeal 1 to, ¢ 





composed in equal parts of dreams of 





fields for missionary labour and conquest. 





nservatism of the ecclesiastical ma rl 


the chief obstacle in his path One gets a 


besotted ignorance and conceit with which the av 








the convent of Salamanca. But the Church 
as well. Victory was finally obtained throu 
vention of Queen Isabella’s former confessor, 


know better as Perez, the head of the Conven 


When Columbus at last set sail it y 








1e slums, which peopled old-world waters. N 


ever saw anything in what they discovered 


1 and visions of new 








‘ded him in Barabino’s fine painting of 


as with one of th 


vs of convicts and criminals, half pirate, half 





pillaged gold and jewels and slaves, 
‘To make it a complete fifteenth-cen- 
tury picture, he took with him a 
baptised Jew, skilled in the Eastern 
tongues and traditions which that 
century reverenced as learned, even 
while it persecuted them as heretical, 
in order that he might serve as inter- 
preter on the Asiatic coasts for which 
they were bound. 

By Navarrete’s computation, based 
on Bernaldez and the allusions of other 
authorities, Columbus was born about 
the year 1436. This would make him 
something less than fifty when the 
passion for sailing westward seized 
upon him, and fifty-six when at last he 
hoisted his flag on the caravel Santa 
Maria, and weighed anchor for his 
voyage to the unknown. As life ran 
in those eager days, he was an old 
man. 

Looking back across the centuries, 
we see now that it was Medievalism 
which set sail then on its quest for the 
Modern, It was the final act of that 
strange old world of the Plantagenets 
and Borgias and Medici, of the 
Crusades and the Inquisition, of lofty 
saints and incarnate devils—an act 
comparable in metaphor to that 
fecundation in the insect kingdom 
which involves the parent's death 
Columbus died not knowing what he 
had in truth done—realising nothing 
beyond the fact that he had been 
treated badly, even basely, in the divi- 
sion of the spoils. In the same way 
his age may be said to have passed 
away in ignorance of the real work it 
had accomplished. Like him, it died in 
turbulent complaining of a world gone 
wrong, filled to the last with visions 
of more looted gold and fresh galleys 
of slaves in chains. 

In that same great year 142, a 
little boy of nine, the son of a poor 
miner, learned his letters in a Thurin- 
gian village, and a young man of 
twenty-six, after ten years of monastic schooling, left his 
Dutch home to view the chief coantries of Western Europe 


and study them through new eyes. By the time these two, 


Luther and Erasmus, reached middle life, Mediwvalism was 
dead and Europe was transformed. These twain, who, work- 

g apart and in hostility, wrought so large a share of this 
transformation, would have laughed scornfully at the judg 
ment which bracketed with them that Genoese buccaneer 
who had augmented, in another part of the globe, the 


possessions of hated and backward Spain. 
We who see it all from a standpoint so much farther 


removed, and in a truer perspective, lay hold of Columbus as 


the typical figure standing on the very threshold of the modern 


world we know. Where his feet ars planted, modern history 
begins HAROLD FREDERIK 
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entered ; while the coast of that large portion of the Continent 
which now belongs to the United States was discovered, in 1499, 
by Amerigo Vespucci with a Portuguese expedition, These are 
the countries of which we usually think first when America is 
mentioned, and their existence was not made known by 
Columbus ; nor was it due to his solitary example, or to his 
peculiar geographical doctrine—an erroneons doctrine, after 
all, with reference to the position of Cathay and Cipango on 
the globe—that the maritime enterprise of other nations, 
especially the English and French, followed in after ages 
by colonisation, annexed those countries to the domain of 
European civilisation. 

The course of Spanish conquest in the Gulf of Mexico, on 
the coasts of Central America and of Venezuela, and in the 
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wonderful, mysterious heathen empires of Mexico and Pern, 
was essentially different, as it was prompted by other motives- 

the quest of gold, won by sheer robbery, to satiate royal 
cupidity and to enrich greedy courtiers at Madrid ; the desire 
of a priesthood to subdue all races of mankind to one 
ecclesiastical system; and the unserupulous eupidity of 
planters, enslaving the simple natives and working them to 
death in the cultivation of tropical produce. Without dis- 
paraging the extraordinary valour and ability of such leaders 
as Cortes and Pizarro, and others perhaps equal to these in 
military prowess and courage, it must be said that the renown 
of their achievements is stained by crimes of perfidy, rapacity, 
and ernelty, unmatched in the dealings of any other nation 


eo. 


SIGNATURE OF AMERIGO VESPUCCT. 


of Christendom with peaceable and hospitable inhabitants of 
an invaded country. No ‘Turks or Tartars could have done 
more heinous deeds, The unhappy native monarchs, Montezuma 
and Atahuahualpa, with the princes and nobles of their States, 
possessing a high degree of material civilisation and regular 
government, appear in history as morally superior to the 
Spanish adventurers; they were, assuredly, more just, 
more honourable, and more humane than his Majesty 
the Emperor Charles V. or King Philip II., whose 
revenues were augmented by the spoliation of Mexico and 
Pern. ‘Time soon brought about its revenges. The Spanish 
conquests in America, completed within fifty years of the 
great feat of Columbus, incurred a severe chastisement, within 
the next half-century, by the revolt of the Netherlands, which 
reduced Spain to virtual bankruptcy, with the loss both of her 
lrHE CARAVEL SANTA MARIA, IN WHICH COLUMBUS FIRST SAILED ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. Eastern and Western commerce. Columbus, however, was not 
a Spaniard 








SPANISH CONQUEST AND COLONISATION AFTER COLUMBUS. 
It may be questioned, regarding America, as we now do, mainly as the home of an English- \ ——————— 
speaking population, in the United States and in the Canadian Dominion, already numbering almost 
double the population of the British Islands, whether Columbus is entitled to the honour of } = 
having shown the way to that part of the Western Continent, How can he be styled the discoverer === 
of what he never to the day of his death knew or supposed to exist? He actually discovered 
nearly all the islands of the West Indies, a smail piece of the north-east coast of South America, 
opposite Trinidad, and the Honduras and Costa Rica shores of the Gulf of Mexico, in his four | 
voyages ; but he believed to the last that these countries were part of Eastern Asia. It was under 
this persnasion that he finally returned to Spain in 1504. Five years before that date the English 
the Venetian Cabot, had surveyed parts of the coast of North America ; 
Breton fishermen ; the Gulf of St. Lawrence had been | 





expeditions, commanded by 
Newfoundland was already visited by 
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HOUSE AT VALLAVOLID. IN SPAIN, WHERK COLUMBUS DIED, 1506. CATHEDRAL OF HAVANA, CUBA, CONTAINING THE TOMB OF COLUMBUS. 
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WRECK OF THE CARAVEL SANTA MARIA, COLUMBUS'S SHIP, ON THE COAST OI! 








